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QUARLES’ DIVINE FANCIES.:« 





—— ‘EGo nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid possit video ingenium.’ Horacz. 


In a ramble through an old library, we lately came across a little 
volume of ‘ Divine Fancies’ by Francis Quartes. He is an author 
who has fallen into undeserved disrepute. Living in an age of vitiated 
taste, he but followed the example set him by his contemporaries, as to 
the peculiar style of writing in which he indulged ; and we are ata 
loss to understand why he should have been so completely neglected by 
subsequent writers, especially at the present day, when so much care 
and labor are bestowed on the editing of all the authors of olden time. 
His name is now almost forgotten, and although much that is worthless 
has perished with him, yet there are undoubtedly many gems to be 
found among his productions, which deserve a more fortunate fate. 
This little book also possesses interest as being an excellent specimen 
of the style prevalent in those days, when the extravagance of the 
Elizabethan Euphuism had moderated, and James the First had made 
it fashionable to mistake pedantry for wit. We confess that we are 
no great admirer of the poets of that age, with the exception of Milton. 
Cowley is forced and unnatural, and Donne mistakes ingenuity and 
harshness for wit and vigor. Sir John Suckling was a poet well worth 
them all; and while we deplore his license, and regret his careless- 
ness, we feel that had he lived in more propitious times, when wit was 
restrained by decorum, and rival bards rendered exertion necessary, he 
would have achieved an enviable name in English literature. His 
date was, however, rather subsequent to the one which now occupies 
us, and nature was then beginning to escape from the trammels im. 
posed upon her by preceding writers. 

Quarles was a person of some consideration in his day. Attached 
to the court of the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, and then following 





*‘*Drvine Fancres; digested into Epigrams, Meditations, andObservations. By Fra. QuaRLEs. 
London: Printed by G. D. for Ricnarp Marrtort, and are to be sold by Wititiam SHEARES, at 
the sign of the Bible, in St. Paul’s Churchyard: 1652.’ 
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Archbishop Usher to Ireland, he was a witness and a partaker of those 
extraordinary vicissitudes which, no doubt by teaching him the un- 
certainty of earthly affairs, gave to his writings the religious spirit 
with which they are imbued. 

His little book of ‘ Divine Fancies’ is dedicated ‘ To the Royall Bud 
of Maiestie, and Center of all our Hopes and Happinesse, Cuartes, 
Prince of Great Brittain, France and Ireland,’ etc. ; and it is amusing 
to observe our author’s wishes and prophecies in regard to the future 
licentious debauchee, and shameless stipendiary of France :’ ‘ Heaven 
blesse thy Youth with Grace, and crown thy Age with Glory : Angels 
conduct thee from the Cradle to the Crown. Let the eminent qualities 
of both thy renowned Grandfathers meet in thy princely heart, that 
thou mayst in Peace be honourable and in War victorious. And let 
the great addition of thy Royall Parents Vertues make thee up a most 
incomparable Prince, the firm Pillar of our Happiness and the future 
object of the World’s Wonder.’ ‘The same strain may be found 
in the Epistle Recommendatory to the Countess of Dorset, governess 
of the Prince. As an excellent specimen of the style of that period, 
we quote part of it: 

‘You are the Starre which stands over the place where the Babe 
lies; by whose directious light, lam come from the East to present 
my Myrrh and Frankincense to the Young Child: Let not our Royall 
JoserH nor his princely Mary bee afraid; There are no Herods here ; 
Wee have all seen his Star in the East, and have rejoyced. Our loyall 
hearts are full, for our eyes have seen him in whom our Posterity shall 
be blessed. Madam, may your Honours increase with your howres, 
and let eternall Glory crown your Vertues; that when this Age shall 
sleep in Dust, our Children, yet unborn, may honor your Glorious me- 
mory under the happiness of his Government whose Governess you are.’ 

Notwithstanding the many faults of language and examples of vitia- 
ted taste which we find in the writers of that period, there was a full- 
ness of thought in most of them, which we should find it difficult to 
parallel among those of the present day. There were then none of 
‘the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease.’ They never took up the 
pen unless they really had thoughts to express, and their chief aim was 
not expansion, but compression. ‘The consequence is, that what they 
wrote was worthy of reading, and frequently of studying ; and though 
many of their thoughts and conceits are strained and far-fetched, yet 
we meet so much good, that we are willing to overlook the ‘ pulchro in 
corpore ncevos.’ 

There is much ingenuity and some truthfulness in the following 
distichs : : 

ON SEVERALL SINNES. 


GROSSE SIN 

Is like a showre, which ere we can get in 

Into our conscience, wets us to the skin. 
SIN OF INFIRMITY 


Is like the falling of an Aprill showre ; 
"Tis often Rain and Sunshine in an howre. 
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SIN OF CUSTOME 
Is a long showre, beginning with the Light, 
Oft-times continuing to the dead of Night. 
SIN OF IGNORANCE. 
Ir is a hideous Mist that wets amain, 
Though it appear not in the form of Rain. 
CRYING SINNES. 
Ir is a sudden showre that tears in sunder 
The Cope of Heaven and always comes with Thunder. 
SIN OF DELIGHT. 
Ir isa feathered showre of Snow, not felt, 
But soaks to th’ very skin whenere it melt. 
SIN OF PRESUMPTION 
Dozs like a showre of Haile both wet and Wound, 
With sudden Death; or strikes us to the Ground. 
THE SIN OF SINNES. 


It is a sudden showre, such as fell 
On Sodom ; strikes, and strikes to th’ Pit of Hell. 


Our author then proceeds to consider these ‘ Severall Sinnes’ together. 
We quote a few lines, as an exemplification of the style which after- 
ward grew into the rants of the fifth monarchy men, and stern In- 


dependants : 


Goop Gop! what Weather’s here! These Soules of our 
Have still the luck to travell in a showre ; 

Lorp, we are cold and pitifully drencht ; 

Not a dry thread ; and all our Fire ’s quencht. 

Our very Bloud is cold; our trembling knees 

Are mutuall Anvils; Lorp, we stand and freeze, etc. 


Here, again, is an image carried out to the utmost extremity, even 
beyond some of Cowley’s: 


Man is a Tenise-Court; His Flesh the Wall; 
The Gamesters, Gop and Saran; Th’ Heart’s the Ball; 
The higher and the lower Hazzards are, 

Too bold Presumption, and too base Despaire ; 
The Rackets which our restlesse Balls make fly, 
Adversity and sweet Prosperity ; 

The Angels keep the Count, and mark the place 
Where the Ball flies, and chaulk out every Chase ; 
The Line ’s a Civill Life we often crosse, 

Ore which the Ball not flying makes a Losse ; 
Detractors are like Standers-by and bet 

With Charitable men; Our Life’s the Set. 

Lorp, in this Conflict, in these fierce Assaults, 
Laborious Satan makes a world of Faults; 

Forgive them, Lorp, although he ne’er implore, 

For Favor. They ’! be set upon our Score ; 

O, take the Ball before it come to th’ Ground, 

For this base Court has many a false Rebound: 
Strike, and strike hard, but strike above*the Line: 
Strike where thou please, so as the Sett be thine. 
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He has many examples of this ingenuity ; some of them are fantastic 


enough : 
ON MAN’S HEART. 


NATURE presents my heart in ore ; 

Fair civill carriage gilds it ore; 

Which whenthe ALMiGcury shall behold, 

With a pleased eye he brings to gold ; 

Thus changed, the Temple Ballance weighs it; 

If drosse remain, the Touch bewrays it ; 

Affliction’s Furnace then refines it ; 

Gop’s Holy Spirit stamps and coynes it ; 

No coyn so current, it will goe 4 
For the best wares that Heaven can show. 


Here, too, is a well imagined one: 


ON THE HYPOCRITE. 


He’s like a Bul-rush, seems so smooth that not 
The eye of Cato can descry a knot. 

Pill but the bark, and strip his smoother skin, 
And thou shalJt find him spungie all within. 
His browes are alwayes ponderous as lead, 

He ever droops and hangs his velvet head : 

He washes often, but if thou enquire, 

Into his depth, his roots are fixed in mire. 


The following is perhaps the original of FRANKLIN’s celebrated epi- 
taph : 
THe world’s a printing-house ; our words, our thoughts, 
Our deeds are characters of sev’rall sizes: 
Each soul is a compoestor, of whose faults 
The Levites are correctors ; Heav’n revises ; 
Death is the common Presse, from whence being driven, 
We ’re gathered sheet by sheet, and bound for Heaven. 


And here is a happy image, which, though not clearly expressed, is 
pregnant with meaning : 


ON THE POURING OUT OF OUR HBARTS. 


*T 1s easie to pour in: but few, I doubt, 

Attain that curious Art of pouring out ; 

Some pour their hearts like Oyle, that there resides 

An unctuous substance still about the sides: : 
Others like wine, which, though the substance passe, 

Does leave a kinde of savor in the glass, 

Some pour their hearts like milk, whose hiew distains, 

Though neither substance nor the scent remains : 

How shall we pour out them that smell nor matter 

Nor color stay? Pour out your hearts like water. 


The following is as true now as in the age of old Francis Quarles. 
Time’s manners may change, but man is the same: 


SERvIOo would thrive, and therefore does obey 
Gop’s law, and shuts up shop o’ the Sabbath day : 
Servio would prosper in his home-affairs 

And therefore dares not miss his diet prayers. 
Servio would put to sea, and does implore 

To the end that he may safely come ashore : 
Servio’s in suit, and therefore must be tyed 
To morning prayer, until his cause be tried : 
Servio begins to loathe a single life, 

And therefore prayes for a high portioned wife. 
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Servio would fain be thought religious too, 
And therefore prayes as the religious doe. 
Servio still prayes for profit or applause ; 
Servio will seldom pray without a cause. 





There is many a portly cit, well to do in the world, and easy as to 
his conscience, who might take a lesson from the above. This half- 
religion is a frequent subject of satire and rebuke withour author. He 
agrees with the stern spirits of those times who could bear no dallying 
with evil — one hand for the world and the other for heaven. Here is 
another ‘ Divine Fancy’ in the same spirit and with the same perennial 
application : 
Piavusus of late hath raised a hospitall, 
Repaired a church, founded a colledge-hall ; 
Plausus hath built a holy temple; vowed it, 
To Gop; erects a school and hath endowed it: 
Plausus hath given, in his abundant pittie, 
A spittle to the blind and lame o’ the citie ; 
Plausus allows a table for the poor 
O’ the parish, besides those he feeds at door ; 
Plausus relieves the prisons ; mends the wayes, 
Maintains a lecture on the market-dayes ; 
Plausus, in brief, for bountie bears the bell; 
Plausus hath done much good, but nothing well. 






Quarles was evidently no believer in the efficacy of works without 
faith. Here is another distich, in which he well rebukes the follies of 
the ultra self-abasing religionists : 












Ir is an error even as foul to call. 
Our sinnes too great for pardon as too small. 







It is a good proverb that says, ‘ Humility is the dress-coat of Pride,’ 
a fact which those just alluded to would do well to remember. Our 
author has also a fling at this, which he terms 


THE DEVIL’S MASTER-PIECE. 




















Tus is the height the Devil’s art can show ; 
To make man proud because he is not so.* 


We like the following ; there is much truth in it, and truth well ex- 
pressed : 


Lorp if my Griefs were not opposed with Joy, 
They would destroy : 

And, if my Mirth were not allayed with Sadnesse, 
It would be Madnesse. 

While this with that, or that with this contends, 
They ’re both my friends ; 

But when these happy Wars doe chance to cease, 
I have no peace. 

The more my earthly passions doe contest, 

The more my heavenly affections are at rest. 





— a - + ee ee + ee - 


* Is not this the original of a stanza in CoLERIDGE’s ‘ Devil’s Walk? 







‘He saw a small cot with a large coach-housge, 
A cottage of gentility, 
And the Devil launched, tor his favorite sin 
Is the pride that apes humility.’ 





The similarity is, to say the least, remarkable. 
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And here is another, that has only too much application among us. 
Though not very savory, it has salt enough to keep it from offending : 


Tuey that in life oppresse, and then bequeath 
Their goods to pious uses at their Death, 

Are like those Drunkards, being laid to sleep 
an belch and vomit what they cannot keep: 
To Gop’s and Man’s acceptance I presume 
Their severall actions send the like perfume. 


When this was written there was less false delicacy than at present, 
and an author cared more to be forcible than elegant. The following is 
in somewhat the same style. Quarles has no mercy for any but those 
entirely devoted to Religion, and he handles the flail without much 
ceremony : 

ON FORMALL DEVOTION. 


Men doe Gop service with the same devotion, 

As the foul body takes his loathed potion. 

They stay, and stay, then gulp it down in hast, 
Not for the pleasure, but to have it past: 

Whose druggie Taste gues so against their minde, 
That oft the better part is left behinde ; 

And what is taken ’s taken but in vain, 

It either works not, or comes up again. 


We also like the following. ‘There is much in it that is pleasing : 


Loox up; and there I see the fair abode 

And glorious mansion of my gracious Gop ; 
Look down; In every garnisht corner lies 
Favours objected to my wondering eyes; 

Look on my right hand; There the sweet increase 
Of Joyes present me with a joyful] Peace ; 
Look on my left hand ; There my Fatuer’s rod 
Sublimes my knowledge from myself to Gop; 
Look forward ; There I see the lively storie 

Of Faith’s improvement, and of future Glory ; 
Look backward ; There my thankful eye is cast 
On Sinnes remitted, and on dangers past ; 

Look inward; And mine eye is made partaker 
Of the fair image of my glorious Maker ; 

Look up, or down, about, above, or under, 
Nothing but objects of true love and wonder. 


It was the fault of the age to admire quibbles and antitheses, and 
Quarles indulges in them to the utmost; for example : 


He that wants Faith, and apprehends a grief, 
Because he wants it, hath a true belief. 

And he that grieves because his grief’s so small, 
Has a true grief, and the best Faith of all. 


The following are pleasing : 


A GOOD-MORROW. 


’T 1s day; Unfold thine Arms; Arise and rouze 
Thy leaden spirits, and pay thy morning vows. 
Send up thy Incense ; Let her early smoke 
Renew that league thy very dreams have broke. 
Then mayst thou work or play. Nothing shall be 
Displeasing to thy Gop that pleases thee. 
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A GOOD-NIGHT. 


CLOosE now thine eyes, and sleep secure ; 
Thy soul is safe enough, thy body sure: 
He that loves thee, he that keeps, 
And guards thee, never slumbers, never sleeps. 
The smiling Conscience ina peacefull breast 
Has onely peace, has onely rest : 
The music and the mirth of Kings 
Are all but very Discord when she sings : 
Then close thine eyes, and rest secure ; 
No sleep so sweet as thine, no rest so sure. 


Here isan epigram which is well imagined, though the subject is 
hackneyed : 
Ngre think, Mundano, that one Rome will hold 
Thy Gop, and all thy Gold. 
If ere they chance to meet within a heart, 
They ’| either fight or part; 
So long as Earth seems glorious i in thine eyes, 
Thy thoughts can never rise: 
Beleey ’t, Mundano, by how much more near 
Thou get’st to Heaven, the lesse will Earth appear. 


Alas for poor human nature! Quarles lost some property and mss. 
in the Irish Rebellion of 1642, and his death is supposed to have been 
caused by his immoderate grief at his reverse. It is much easier to 
counsel than to practice. 

Even among his religious meditations, he could find time to flatter. 
The following is almost sacreligious : 


ON MARY. 


Four MaRIEs are eternized for their worth ; 
Our Saviour found out three, our CuaRLEs the fourth. 


There are few things more disgusting than Flattery when she decks 
herself with the words of Religion. 

It is truly refreshing, after the smooth and flowing inanities of the 
present day, to lay hold of an author like Quarles, who has both thought 
and felt, and who records his experiences briefly and strongly. His 
numbers are not melodious, and he has few of the ornaments and ele- 
gancies of poetry, but we are willing to pass over these for the sake of 
his ideas. There are, it is true, too many turns, and endeavors to sur- 
prise by peculiarities of diction, but this was the fault of all the writers 
of that day. He is not always clear, but the reader will ever be re- 
warded for the study of making out an occult sentence, by the wheat 
which he will thresh from the chaff. At the present time, when a 
writer is obscure, it is usually because he is all chaff; with Quarles it 
is because the husk is strong and hides the grain. Indeed, we are sur- 
prised to see how rarely he writes without some fixed meaning. In this 
little work there are upward of four hundred ‘ divine fancies,’ but very 
few of them will be found unworthy the trouble of reading, while most 
of them may furnish ample food for reflection. In general style, they 
strike us as bearing no inconsiderable resemblance to the Latin and 
later Greek serious epigram, though they usually have more striving 
after point, and affectation of expression. ‘Though his images and simi- 
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lies are frequently faulty, and carried on too far, yet there is much 
genuine wit displayed in them, which proves that with his knowledge of 
the heart, he might have been a genuine and pleasing poet, had he pos- 
sessed more taste and formed his style on purer models. 


‘S1 foret hoc nostrum fato dilatus in evum, 
Detereret sibi multa; recideret omne quod ultra 
Perfectum traheretur.’ B.C. L. 


Philadelphia, Oct., 1844. : 


ANNIE GRAY: A CHRISTMAS CHIME. 
BY T. B. READ. 


Tue week well nigh declined had brought 
Its latest eve and best, 

The dusky threshold over which 
The weary pass to rest : 


When Annie Gray, poor ANNIE GRay, 
Went tripping fast along, 

Her limbs forgot their aching while 
Her heart was full of song. 








Her few dear friends in poverty 
Smiled as she passed them by, 

To see that strange red on her cheek 
And gladness in her eye. 


The music of her singing heart 
Her lips could scarcely hold, 

And through her throbbing brain the words ; 
A thousand times were told. ’ 


Like merry chiming bells she heard 
The rushing pulses say, 

‘To-morrow I shall be fifteen, 
And all on Christmas day!’ 


But what could stay poor ANNIE’s feet 
Beside the rich man’s door? 

It was the moaning of a child 

A starving mother bore. 


Dear ANNIE’s heart with pity gushed, 
And she forgot to say 

‘ To-morrow I shall be fifteen, 

And ail on Christmas day ;’ 


* 


But gave the coin so dearly earned, 
he pittance hard to spare, 

Then took the mantle from her neck 

And wrapt the trembling pair. 






The infant smiled, the mother wept 
And blessed poor ANNIE GRAY ; 

And ANNIE, as she gladder went 
Heard her own spirit say, 

‘ To-morrow I shall be fifteen, 

And all on Christmas day!’ 
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The Navy-Island War. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NAVY-ISLAND WAR. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


‘ EARTH hath its bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them.’ Maocsara. 


Mucu has been said of late of ‘Southern Chivalry.’ The Paladins 
of Virginia have been gaped at by the North with feelings of mingled 
fear and delight. We have read their exploits with round-eyed won- 
der ; and the newspapers have bestowed upon them the wreath of fame 
which in our earlier days we thought of right to belong to ‘Jack the 
Giant-Killer.’? It was difficult to believe that these ‘ high-souled-men’ 
ever demeaned themselves so low as to buy and sell things like base 
Yankee pedlars. They were fire-eaters, and the idea of connecting 
them with the vulgar employments of every-day life was preposterous. 
We might as well represent the god Mars with a saw-buck on his shoul- 
der. It was enough for us to know that they were ‘the chivalrous 
South.’ 

This habitual admiration has made us unobservant of the fact, that of 
late there has been growing up among us a spirit of Cuivatry. Per- 
haps it is caused by the natural attempt to imitate what we admire. 
Be that as it may, there is a chivalrous feeling abroad at the North, 
which bids fair to be a formidable rival to the chivalrous whack-fol-de- 
rols of the South. Our village has its Hotspurs, who 


‘Would pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon:’ 


some of them have smelt gunpowder; some of them have stormed poul- 
try-yards ; and history has not yet done justice to their gallant deeds. 
They have fought for ‘the liberty of Canada’ on Navy Island, and by 
so doing have given an impulse to ‘ the great cause of Liberty through- 
out the world.’ They are the Chivalry of the North, and it is fit that 
their achievements should not be forgotten. They have returned, like 
Don Quixotte to his Dulcinea, to bask in the smiles of the Lockport fair ; 
and it shall be my pleasant duty to chronicle some of their gallant ac- 
tions. 

Navy Island is situate in the Niagara River above the Falls, and 
forms a part of Upper Canada. It would undoubtedly have been the 
scene of a bloody battle, if ‘the patriots’ had not seen fit to leave it be- 
fore the battle was fought. A band of men and boys assembled on this 
island from various places, in December, 1837. They organized them- 
selves into an army, and declared their firm intention to conquer or die. 
With such a spirit among them, it was evident that their first battle must 
cost a great waste of life. To guard against the confusion likely to be 
produced by the death of the commanding general in action, the precau- 
tion was taken of appointing several commanders-in-chief, and com. 
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missioned officers enough to meet any apie carnage, short of the 
total annihilation of the whole army. 

The royalists placed a battery on the opposite bank of the river, 
which commanded the island. The island was covered with a heavy 
forest, which concealed this devoted army in its depths; and as the 
royalists could see no one on it, they peppered the island at random. 
The patriots however sustained little damage, for they deemed it due to 
the great cause in which they had engaged, to expose themselves to no 
unnecessary risks. They however “occasionally gave the royalists a 
touch of their quality by a shot from a twelve-pounder. Some old petti- 
coats, that had not before contained any thing more combustible than a 
Yankee girl, were converted into cartridges, and hurled in the faces of 
Queen Victor1a’s troops. This last insult was too much to be borne. 

The steam-boat Caroline had been plying for some days between the 
New-York shore’and the island, and was laid up at night at Schlosser. 
An expedition was fitted out by the royalists, which passed across the 
river, captured the vessel, slaughtered most of those on board her, towed 
her out into the stream, fired her and cut her loose. She parted from her 
captors at the head of the rapids, and rushed, wrapped in flames and 
manned with the dead, to the tremendous chasm, and vanished like a 
meteor in its depths. 

This attack caused much consternation at the village of Niagara 
Falls. A worthy citizen of the county had gone there for the purpose 
of keeping up with the news of the day by being constantly at the 
place where it was made. He was awakened that ‘night by the rumor 
that the British had landed at Schlosser. Being a man of much pre- 
sence of mind, he reflected that a body moving swiftly through the air 
should present as small a surface as possible to the resistance of the 
atmosphere ; and that whatever the public might think about the propri- 
ety of wearing breeches on ordinary occasions, they were of no use to a 
man in running a race. He accordingly leaped through a window, 
clothed in a shirt, and rushed into the country at the top of his speed. 
He uttered an occasional shout, for the purpose of apprising the inhabit: 
ants that there was mischief a-foot, and the sound of his voice crying in 
the wilderness seemed to add wings to his flight. Some old women, who 
were called to the window by the noise, saw an object in white flitting 
like a jack-o’-lantern through mire and brush, and they were careful, 
before going to bed again, to throw salt upon the fire, todrive away any 
unclean spirits who “might attempt to carry the house by an escalade 
down the chimney. He continued his race till he arrived at a grave- 
yard, and flung himself down between two craves, as if determined to 
secure a christian burial in case he should ascertain that he had been 
killed. 

The intelligence of this invasion was brought to Lockport early the 
next morning by a gentleman covered with mud, and who seemed to 
have shouted himself into a great thirst. He flung down upon the porch 
of the Eagle-tavern a large half-burnt log, having the appearance of 
what is called steam-boat wood, and declared that he had brought it 
from the Falls in forty minutes, and that it was the only relic left on 
earth of the Caroline. Here his emotion overpowered him, and he 
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sought the consolations of the bei while the onewi gathered around 
this affecting stick of wood and regarded it with much wonder. Viewed 
in one light, it was a common piece of swamp-ash, worth perhaps nine 
shillings a cord delivered on dock ; ; and one could not sufficiently admire 
the discretion of the messenger who had selected this stick as his travel- 

ling companion. Viewed in another light, it was a British gauntlet 
flung at our feet ; a war-torch kindled in our land, and blazing bale- 
fully along our borders. Our martial spirit was aroused. ‘The veteran 
village fifer marched up and down street, playing Yankee-doodle, fol- 
lowed by a small fierce-looking man with a drum, and several scores of 
children. 

The sheriff retired to his office and commenced reading ‘ Cowen’s 
Treatise.’ Being unable to find specific directions for a case like this, 
he began to investigate the subject on first principles, as an undecided 
matter. It was a question of war or no war ; to be, or not to be ; peace 
and plenty, or blood and thunder. He w alked back and forth between 
two taverns till he had examined the subject in all its bearings, and as- 
certained the ‘ will of the people.’ He then issued a proclamation de- 
claring war against England. Our village was placed under martial 
law. A night-guard patrolled our streets to protect us against the Bri- 
tish army. Several old ladies took refuge in their cellars, to be out of 
the range of shot, and to escape the horrors of a captured city, aban- 
doned to an infuriated soldiery. ‘These guards perambulated our streets 
at night, and came near shooting several cows which declined giving the 
counter-sign. 

One of these heroes entered a bar-room in the evening with a pair of 
huge horse-pistols thrust through the waist-band of his breeches, and 
with an old musket on his shoulders. In ordinary times he was a quiet 
pains-taking man, but he was about fighting for his country, and he had 
a right to look fierce. He advanced into the middle of the room with a 
very truculent aspect, and announced to the company that he was one of 
the night-guards. ‘ The devil you are!’ said D.; ‘then I will go home 
and lock my stable.’ 

In the mean time the sheriff continued to ponder on the awful respon- 
sibility which devolved upon him as the head of the government in this 
crisis. He determined to show himself fully equal toit. His sagacity 
taught him to follow up his proclamation with a levy of troops, and to 
strike the blow while the enemy were still intimidated with his mani- 
festo ; spring upon them like a lion, while they were trembling under the 
terror of his roar. ‘The Clerk’s Assistant,’ ‘by an oversight of the pub- 
lisher, contained no form that seemed appropriate ; but where there is 
a will there isa way. It is true that captious people might insist that 
the sheriff only had power to summons the posse comitatus as such, in- 
dependent of its military organization, and as a civil force. But what 
could the posse do against regular soldiers? Much time would of course 
be lost in drilling them. Why not call them out ready drilled and offi- 
cered, in regiments and brigades 2 Law is common sense ; and he is- 
sued a writ in the following form : 

‘By virtue of an invasion of the United States, to me directed, I order 
the — Brigade of the New-York Militia to appear in my presence forth- 
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with, armed with forty rounds of ball-cartridges, pursuant to the statute 
in such case made and provided.’ ‘This writ was sealed with the seal 
of the court of common pleas of the county of Niagara, and served up- 
on the gallant brigadier general in due form of law, without requiring 
bail. 

The Hundred and Eighty-First Regiment was a part of this brigade, 
and contained the chivalry of Lockport. One of the companies in this 
regiment was commanded by a war-worn veteran who regarded dress 
and the mere trappings of battle with as much contempt as the celebra- 
ted Suwarrow. He despised the ‘ pride, pomp and circumstance of glo- 
rious war,’ and seemed to delight in naked carnage per se. He had 
distinguished himself by some brilliant affairs on the court-house green. 
This commander seemed always to surpass himself. On one occasion 
he came near overcoming that innate principle of nature which prevents 
a company of New-York militia from being formed into a straight line. 
The mere attempt is sufficient to establish the character of this great 
innovater ; for he must have been aware that the effort would have been 
met with a resistance as zealous and persevering as that with which na- 
ture opposes the formation of a vacuum. 

The feat was accomplished by a stratagem that ought to stamp his 
name to all future times as the great strategetic captain of the age. It 
was a military manceuvre based upon mathematics; an application of 
the laws governing curve lines. He knew that a circle was composed 
of an infinite number of short straight lines, and it occurred to him, as 
the converse of this proposition, that a straight line might be composed 
out of a great number of curve lines. It was one of those happy 
thoughts which sometimes flash into the mind of genius like inspiration. 
Concealing his intention with the caution of a Fabius, he formed his 
men in single file, placed himself at their head, and with a cheerful but 
resolute countenance gave the word to advance. He proceeded in a 
curve line till he had reached the rear of the file, and thereby formed a 
true circle. He then continued to advance on the inside of the circle 
till his whole company was wound up like the main-spring of a watch. 
He felt himself embarrassed, but disdained to retreat, and continued to 
advance till the winding process had attained its utmost solidity. He 
was finally forced up, sword in hand, into the centre of this military 
cylinder, as tight as a plug in a log, incapable of expanding his valiant 
lungs enough to give the word, ‘Unwind!’ but gazing about him with 
a serene and unruffled courage, worthy of all praise. 

The failure of an enterprise is no proof that it was not scientific. 
All Bonaparte’s dispositions at the battle of Waterloo were good. Our 
great Lockport captain committed only one error in the whole course of 
this evolution, and that was one of those slight mistakes which will 
sometimes frustrate the best laid plans; he took the inside of the circle. 

I have related this anecdote merely to show the stratagetic skill of this 
oficer. Another feat of his on the same day will show the determined 
character of his courage. He was the man to head a forlorn hope ; and 
if he had been there he would have been chosen to command the three 
hundred in the pass of Thermopyle. 

After having unwound his company, and untied that curious knot 
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which was afterward known as ‘ The Snake-Manceuvre,’ he shook down 
his pantaloons, which like his spirit had risen in this trial, and pre- 
pared to ‘seek the bubble reputation’ in another part of the town. He 
formed his company into platoons and marched up Main-street in quest 
of adventures, and perhaps not unwilling to give the Lockport fair an 
opportunity to gaze upon the Lockport Chivalry. This valiant captain, 
with an air that seemed to court danger, strode up the centre of the 
street, while his company defiled upon the two side-walks for the pur- 
pose of covering his flanks. In his progress up street he encountered a 
yoke of oxen drawing a waggon, in which was seated a stout country- 
man with a gad some seven feet long. He displayed in this emergency 
his usual presence of mind. He advanced sword in hand, stepping 
very high, like a pig in a poke, as if he meant to march directly over 
the team. This was a ruse, for he had no such intention, and meant 
merely to intimidate by a display of strength, without actually resorting 
to blows. He presently came in contact with the oxen, and stopped, 
keeping step with the music without advancing. The countryman 
directed the captain, in an uncourteous tone, to get out of the road and 
let the team pass. The valiant captain said nothing, but gazed upon 
the countryman with a severe countenance, and marked time with both 
feet. Thus they stood, like two Gorgons of old, trying to blast each 
other by their looks, or like two philosophers of modern times trying to 
mesmerize each other. The captain being the master spirit, would 
undoubtedly have put the countryman into a magnetic sleep, had not 
the countryman become aware of the malicious intention of his adver- 
sary and broken the charm by springing out of his waggon. He then 
applied his gad to the captain with an energy worthy of a better cause. 
He disturbed the intellectual focus which the captain was getting con- 
centrated upon him, and withdrew his attention to various parts of his 
own body, and particularly to his head and shoulders. 

In the mean time the company stood by as spectators, knowing that 
their chivalrous leader would never forgive them if they came to his 
rescue while engaged with a single man. It was an error of their bet- 
ter natures. Their captain was at last overpowered by brute force and 
driven from the field. But he maintained his high character, for the 
retreat was conducted with so much skill and celerity that not a single 
prisoner fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Such was the character of the troops engaged in ‘ The Navy-Island 
War,’ and forming a part of the ‘great Neutrality Army’ stationed by 
our sheriff upon the river to overawe the British. I shall now attempt 
to chronicle their exploits at the Falls. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


‘T’were worth ten years of civil life, 
One glance at their array.’ Sie Watter Socorr. 


Tue Spartans were said to have disdained the use of music before 
battle. While other nations sought to drown their fears in the clamor 
and clashing of barbaric music, the Spartans marched forward in 
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grim silence, and fell upon the enemy as noiselessly as the plague 


grapples with its victim. 
ment were all men of this mould. 


The bloody Hundred and Eighty-First Regi- 
They were ordered to report them- 


selves at the Falls in twelve hours, and they did so without beat of 


drum, or even forming themselves into platoons. 


Every man managed 


the matter to suit himself, and got there the best way he could. Our 
village was the scene of many tender partings, 

‘Such as press the life from out young hearts.’ 
One of these pathetic scenes was exhibited to the public. An elderly 


‘colored lady,’ known by the name of the ‘Night Mare,’ weighing 
several hundred pounds, and forming a thick darkness which could be 


felt, met one of these heroes bound for the wars. 


She flung her arms 


about him, overwhelming him with tears and caresses, and conjured 


him to remain and protect the female innocence of our village. 


The 


unhappy young man succeeded at last in extricating himself from her 
folds. He resisted all her soft allurements, and strode forward in the 
path of duty. 

The Lockport Chivalry, armed with canes and other lethal weapons, 


wended their way to the Falls. 


Finding the commissariat department in 


some confusion, they established themselves in taverns at the expense 


of their captain. 


On the following morning they were mustered, and 


those who had muskets were formed into picket guards, while it was 


made the duty of others to act as foraging parties. 


The zeal and 


energy of this arm of the service were signalized by bold and frequent 
incursions into poultry-yards, and turnip-fields, mostly by night, and 
many of them earned a distinguished reputation in these predatory 


expeditions. 
parte, of making war support itself. 


Our commander adopted the principle pursued by Bona- 
The delicacy which always 


accompanies true valor made us solicitous to distribute the burden of 
our support over the entire community, and levy the tax impartially. 
Domestic poultry in that region has been scarce since the time of the 
Navy Island war. 

The duties of the sentries and picket guards were equally well 


performed. 


Any stranger approaching a sentry was challenged and 


required to give the word. If he said he did not know what it was, 
the sentry told him; he then repeated it to the sentry, and passed on. 
The captious, quarrelsome spirit exhibited by many sentries in the 
regular army was unknown here. Every thing was done in an easy 
neighborly manner, that disarmed war of some of its most disagreeable 


features. 


This course of conduct was departed from in but one instance. A 
noted citizen of Lockport was walking along the lines about ten at 
night, inquiring the news, and whether it would not be best to calla 
public meeting ‘to express the views of the people’ on some subject. 
In passing from post to post he at last approached a sentry belonging 
to the renowned Lockport Chivalry. He was challenged forthwith, and 
not giving a satisfactory answer, was commanded to stand fast. He 
began to argue the case; threatened to sue for false imprisonment ; 


called the attention of the sentry to the fact that it was a cold night, 
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and finally cried murder! The sentry was inexorable, and presenting 
his piece, commanded him to be silent or he was a dead man. At the 
end of three hours he was marched to the guard-house his teeth chatter- 
ing with fear and cold, where he remained in durance till morning. 

The duties of the sentries and guards devolved principally upon the 
‘Black Walloons,’ a company of valiant Dutchmen. Their captain was 
a man of the most determined courage. With a deep forecast worthy 
of Capt. Dalgetty, he endeavored on all occasions to fortify himself 
against an anticipated famine, and make ‘his bosom’s lord sit lightly 
on its throne’ of boiled victuals. This band were placed as sentries 
along the river, that position being selected by them, as their habits 
were somewhat aquatic. They were billeted in a large wooden build- 
ing, and spent the time there in ‘profound snoring, that rivalled the roar 
of the great cataract, and gave assurance to the village that all was 
well. An incident that happened there, will show the resolute and 
almost ferocious manner in which these heroes slept. Their valiant 
captain, after filling himself with boiled turnips, mounted a bench and 
commenced wooing the drowsy god of sleep. His courage was of 
a temper to make him face every thing, even his bed. By placing his 
mouth upon the bench, he used it as a sounding-board. In a few 
minutes his voice could be distinguished among this tuneful choir by a 
steady and tremendous roar. ‘While thus engaged a musket was 
accidentally discharged near him, and the ball ‘passing over that part 
of his body which no enemy had ever seen, and slightly grazing his os- 
cycogis, buried itself in the wall. No effect seemed to be produced 
on the company by this accident, except that every one snored in a 
more grum tone, and snorted defiance to the supposed enemy. 

This gallant band were invaluable as sentries. Station them on the 
bank of the river, and like that vigilant animal the goose, they would 
stand for hours on one foot, with their eyes closed, on the alert for the 
enemy. One of this band soon after the arrival of the regiment was 
fixed in this attitude one night at a post near Schlosser. Hearing a 
splash in the water before him, he commenced ruminating upon the 
matter. He weighed with much deliberation the probabilities of the 
case. It might be the British army; they lived on an island, and 
were fond of water. After a time his excitement reached such a 
paroxysm that he opened his eyes and settled down upon both feet. 
There was certainly something moving in the water directly before 
him, and it did not resemble a boat. He concluded that it must be 
the British army swimming the river under water, for the purpose of 
concealment, and occasionally coming to the surface to get breath. He 
challenged it in low Dutch, and it dived at once out of sight. He was 
now thoroughly awake, and cried out, ‘ Give the pass- -vort ; ; say Pun- 
ker-Hill!’ No answer was returned, and the Dutchman, turning his 
head over his shoulder and shutting his eyes very tight, discharged his 
musket in the air. 

A running fire ensued along the river. Drums were beat in the 
village of Niagara Falls, and a general engagement wasexpected. The 
captain of the Lockport Chivalry sprung from his martial couch and 
mustered his heroes for the fight. He formed his men in a straight 
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line by directing each one to mand with bis toes on the rail-road. It 
was a happy thought, and showed the genius of a man prompt to avail 
himself of accidental advantages. Having formed the line, and thus 
accomplished a feat that had hitherto baffled him, he informed them 
that the eyes of Europe were now fixed upon them, and that the Lock- 
port fair expected every man to do his duty. He delivered this address 
with his sword in one hand, and the other hand thrust in his breeches 
pocket. After having thus fixed his men, he fell into a brown study. 
He had reflected much upon the various modes of fighting employed 
by different animals: the kicking of horses; the pushing of cows; the 
butting of sheep; the biting of dogs; the spitting of cats; and the 
pecking of hens; each had occupied his attention, and been the subject 
of profound examination and analysis. Each had its advantages and 
defects. The vastness of the subject and its complicated details pro- 
duced such a confusion in the mind of this great architect of ruin, 
that he had well nigh determined to employ all the various kinds of 
attack and defence at one and the same time in the expected engage- 
ment. It occurred to him however in the midst of his brown study 
that the system of tactics adopted by the anaconda would be the most 
sudden and fatal in its effects, and he determined to inflict upon the 
enemy the summary vengeance of ‘ The Snake Manceuvre.’ If he at- 
tempted this evolution when the enemy first landed, it would become 
necessary in describing his preliminary circle to march into the river, 
and he concluded to defer operations till they had advanced into the 
country. After they had reached the proper place in the interior of 
the State, he intended to begin marching round them in concentric 
circles, like a maélstrom round its vortex, increasing the rapidity of his 
motion as he approached them, until they should become dizzy and 
sea-sick by turning on one point; then close upon them and squeeze 
them to death. 

The Black Walloons were at last awoke. And with the deliberation 
of their nation, they prepared themselves for the most determined resis- 
tance. Their gallant captain was aware of the advantage of breast- 
works and fortifications. He knew that the enemy could not be said to 
have conquered the village, so long as he maintained his position, and 
that perhaps he might hold out until the general government could send 
an army to his relief. A detachment of his men therefore posted them- 
selves in a large cistern attached to the house in which they were bil- 
leted, and concealed themselves as much as practicable in the water. 
Perhaps they intended to act as an ambuscade party, and instead of 
falling upon the flanks or rear of the enemy, overthrow them by rising 
up under them, an expedient supposed to be peculiar to the hippopota- 
mus in attacking a boat. The captain was not unwilling to head this 
devoted party, and prepared to descend into the cistern, but it was full. 
He then retired to the cellar, barricaded all the doors, blew out the 
candles, and prepared for desperate resistance in case of being discovered. 
The grim silence that prevailed in that building, late vocal with the loud 
snoring of its brave defenders, had in it something sublime and awful. 
I have little doubt that this devoted band intended, if their out-works 
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were carried, to fire the magazine and blow up themselves and the 
British army in one common ruin. 

The force at the Falls was composed of an equal proportion of Lock- 
port and Buffalo militia. These buffaloes or ‘ buffalonians,’ as they 
termed themselves, were fully equal to their Lockport compatriots. 
They resembled in many respects the animal whose name they bore : 
they were very ferocious in appearance ; their eyes half covered with 
long hair, and their whole head and shoulders concealed in a mass of 
beard, moustaches, hair and bristles, that gave them a truly formidable 
appearance. The African lion, springing from his reedy lair upon 
some timid deer, with horrent teeth and eyes flaming amid his outspread 
hair, was the picture of one of these heroes when the enemy was at a 
distance. The gentle cow, ‘chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies,’ 
and yielding meekly to the will of her little master the cow-boy, was 
scarcely more human and discreet in battle than were they. They 
were horrible to look upon and gentle to handle ; tigers when viewed 
in front, cows when viewed in rear. Approach them when assembled 
in a body, with their big bulls in front, and like their patronymic animal, 
they would make the earth shake with a confused and muttered bellow. 
The whole air would be filled with reverberations, in which the ear could 
gradually distinguish the words ‘ buffalo! buffalo! buffalo!’ which it 
seemed each one was repeating in his most terrible tone. You saw be- 
fore you, if you had courage to look, a hideous mass of hair, filled with 
small gleaming eyes, speckled with foam, and half concealed in the dust 
of their pawings. It wasa herd of lions about rushing down upon you. 
Move toward them, and the whole body turned tail upon you — lo! 
they were cows! Away they scampered, over fences and through 
fields, with mad speed, and the astonished spectator of this estampado 
saw nothing but a vast collection of thin-flanked animals rapidly disap- 
pearing in the clouds of dust that covered their retreat. 

The officers of the Buffalo regiment mustered their gallant bands for 
the fight. The uproar made by this body was so tremendous that it 
aroused the British army on the opposite side of the river. Torches began 
to move quickly through their army, rockets were thrown up, and it was 
evident that they were expecting an immediate attack. 

After matters had reached this crisis, the Dutch sentinel, who had first 
discharged his piece, gradually recovered from his astonishment. He 
had fallen at the sound of his musket, and lay till this time in a fit of 
amazement. He could see no object in the water. Its gentle ripple 
seemed to murmur peace, and it finally occurred to him that the last 
dive which he saw the enemy take must have carried them across the 
river. He returned to head-quarters and reported himself. It is sup- 
posed that the innocent muskrat, whose night expedition caused all this 
disturbance, is still sojourning near the place where the Dutch sentinel 
challenged it. 

The courage and devotion exhibited by the great ‘ Neutrality Army’ 
on this occasion placed them high on the rolls of Fame. It has been 
the custom of all great historians to draw parallels between distinguished 
characters. In humble imitation of Plutarch, I would say: The Buf- 
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falo regiment was most formidable before they met the enemy; the 
Lockport regiment was most formidable after the enemy had departed : 
the former frightened the enemy by the terror of their countenances ; 
the latter confused the enemy by the strangeness of their evolutions. 
The former played poker; the latter, brag. The former ate all they 
killed ; the latter killed allthey ate. The former, like the Gauls, made 
war to get something to drink; the latter, like the Scotch, to get food. 
The former, like the Romans, dwelt in a city ; the latter, like the Edom- 
ites, in a ledge of rocks. If the former, like the Tyreans, had ships ; 
the latter, like the Chinese, had canal-boats. If the former had much 
land to the acre, the latter weighed much to the pound. Both had 
young men’s associations ; both had pic-nic parties; both had ward 
meetings ; and to sum it all up, 


‘None but themselves could be their parallels.’ 


CHAPTER THIRD. 





‘THERE lie my boots! 
And he who dares those boots displace, 
Must meet BompasTEs face to face!’ BOMBASTES FoRrOSO. 


WHILE matters were in this state at the Falls, a high excitement pre- 
vailed throughout the region. Lockport was the heart which sent forth 
the pulsations of the ‘ patriotic movement.’ Our citizens held several 
public meetings for the purpose of taking into consideration the condition 
of Europe and America. These meetings, like the august deliberations 
of the Roman assemblies, extended their animadversions over half the 
globe. The foreign policy of England was examined and condemned. 
It was moved, and the motion was seconded, that England be considered 
a rapacious and unprincipled government. Fortunately for the peace 
of Europe, a division was not had on the question, but that proposition 
was made the special order of the day for Mondays. In the meantime 
a committee was appointed, and on motion it was resolved that ‘ they 
have power to send for persons and papers.’ It was made the duty of 
this committee to collect and classify facts, and report at a future meet- 
ing upon the moral and political character of the English government 
previous to the invention of printing, and to ascertain her probable i in- 
tentions with regard to the freedom of the press throughout the world. 
The village school-master, who was in the habit of uttering learned 
words, procured this resolution to be amended by inserting “after the 
terms ‘moral and political’ the three words, ‘ physiological and con- 
eruous.’ 

It was also debated whether it would not be expedient for Lockport to 
send a minister to the Court of St. James, to remonstrate in a dignified 
manner with the British ministry, giving the ambassador power, when- 
ever the dignity of ‘liberal institutions’ seemed to require it, to demand 
his passports and quit that country. A distinct committee was appointed 
to report upon the abuses and injustice existing in the colonial depart- 
ment of that government, and to calculate the probable duration of these 
things. It was resolved that we examine these questions candidly, and 
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suspend the blow mui: we have stnined conclusive evldeane'e on the sub. 
ject. Each meeting was addressed by our most eloquent and valiant 
citizens, and its proceedings were directed to be published in our village 
papers, ‘and by all papers throughout the world, friendly to the cause ‘of 
human rights. 

It is impossible for the present age to do justice to these men. De- 
mosthenes urging the Athenians to make war on Phillip, and Geo orge 
Washington Smith, Esquire, urging Lockport to make war on England ! 
‘To drag the tyrants down! Mr. ‘Chairman, and strike the manacles, 
Sir, from the free hearts which brandish the sword which will inun- 
date the British government with a mountain of light, and shatter the 
bulwarks of oppression on the precincts of their durability, Sir’ — are 
speeches which can never die. Under such exciting influences every 
one must appreciate the noble forbearance of Lockport. She was like 
Othello, not easily moved, 


——‘ But being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme.’ 


She resolved to content herself with simply sending a minister to the 
Court of St. James, to menace the government with the direct wrath of 
Lockport, in case it persisted in the oppressions so eloquently described 
by George Washington Smith, Esquire. 

These public meetings took cognizance not only of great national 
questions, but of matters of etiquette and good-breeding. Like the pro- 
boscis of the elephant, they had strength to grapple the mightiest subject, 
yet were lithe enough for the most minute. A committee was ap- 
pointed to read and report to an adjourned meeting the rules of behavior 
recommended by Lord Chesterfield, and to report also whether it would 
not be proper to adopt these rules as ‘ By-Laws’ of the village. 

General Scott at this period had established himself upon our fron- 
tier. His head-quarters were at Buffalo. A lieutenant in the United 
States army died at Lockport and was buried there. The general did 
not attend the funeral. On the following morning our posts ‘and fences 
were covered with an enormous handbill calling a public meeting of the 
citizens of Lockport, ‘ without respect of party,’ to express the views of 
the people in regard to the outrage upon our feelings, the treason to 
humanity, perpetrated by General Scott, in not attending the funeral of 
the lieutenant. The meeting assembled ; a chairman was chosen, and 
a variety of vice-presidents selected with much care and discrimination 
so as to prevent either political party from making capital out of it. A 
great number of aspiring young men were then made secretaries. 
After these matters had been settled, the chairman rose and declared 
his surprise, gratitude and confusion, when he looked over that august 
assembly and reflected upon his unfitness to preside over them. That 
the occasion of the meeting was one of such moment — yes, of such 
vital importance to our civil and political institutions, so fraught with 
the perils of a crisis in our constitution — that he would not ‘yield to 
scruples and delicacy, but go forward in the path of duty, relying upon 
the aid and support of the meeting. He then called upon a patriotic 
citizen to ‘state the objects of the meeting.’ After-many eloquent 
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speeches, the following resolutions were carried unanimously, and the 
meeting adjourned : 


ResoL_veD: That we have at heart the cause of liberty throughout the world, and that we regard 
the freedom of the press and the right of petition as the two palladiums of Lockport. 

Resoi_vep: Thata standing army is a dangerous institution, and that its commanding officer 
should be vigilantly watched. 

ReEsoLveD: That we regard the conduct of General Scott,in not attending the funeral of Lieu- 
tenant , a8 arrogaut, insolent, tyrannical and imperious, We denounce it as inhuman, at war 
with the better feelings of society, and subversive of all well-regulated government. We warn him 
that the attempt te establish a military despotism in this happy and enlightened country, this home 
of the exile and land of the brave, will be resisted by Lockport if submitted to elsewhere. We bid 
him remember that Cesar had his Brutu-, and that sooner shall our enterprising and go-ahead village 
become a howling wilderness, than submit to the Preetorian bands of tyranny. 

ReEso._vep: That we pledge ourselves to destroy the public property in this place,if the General 
does not apologize within three days. 

RESOLVED: That the committee on good manners send the General a copy of our village by- 
laws on that subject, sealed with the village seal. 

Reso.tvep: That the officers of this meeting send the General a copy of these resolutions, and 
cause the same to be printed throughout the world. 

ReseiveD: That we are willing to die in the cause of liberty, and that we hurl defiance, as a cor- 
poration and individually, in the teeth of all tyrants, 

ReEso._veED: That this meeting do now adjourn. 





While these patriotic influences were animating Lockport, the great 
Neutrality Army were daily earning fresh laurels. It was the duty of 
these heroes to intercept the supplies of arms and provisions moving to- 
ward the island. Many bushels of white beans were captured, and many 
gallant deeds performed. The bloody Hundred and Eighty-First distin- 
guished themselves in this service. The spolia optima of every expedi- 
tion was beans. Beans, like the standards taken in battle, became the 
measure of our valor, and were borne to the camp in triumphal proces- 
sion as trophies of the fight. When any exploit of more than ordinary 
daring and success had been performed, the army, by a natural meto- 
nymy, said that the hero of the affair had covered himself with beans. It 
was here that the bean acquired that consideration which gave it such 
potent influence in the subsequent campaign of 1840. 

Intelligence was brought to head-quarters one night that a large store 
of beans and muskets were hid in a barn near Schlosser, waiting to be 
transported to the islands Our whole force was mustered at once and 
marched to the scene of action. The barn was surrounded, and so great 
was the enthusiasm that the commanding officer had much difficulty i in 
preventing the captain of the Lockport Chivalry from employing ‘ The 
Snake Manceuvre.” The barn was summoned to surrender, and no an- 
swer being returned, the doors were forced open, and the officers entered 
sword in hand. A man was discovered standing upon the barn-floor 
near a large and suspicious-looking box tightly fastened. The general, 
casting his eye over his shoulder, and seeing that he was sustained by 
his staff, advanced toward the man and commanded him, in the name of 
the People of the State of New-York to surrender. The man com- 
manded the general to quit his barn. The general, without a moment’s 
hesitation, turned to a colonel and directed him to open the box. The 
colonel with ready gallantry approached the box with drawn sword, and 
seemed on the point of cleaving it with one tremendous blow. He evi- 
dently regarded the box as an enemy, and fastened his eyes upon it 
with a stern and almost ferocious expression, that would have appalled 
any living antagonist. At this critical moment the man of the barn ap. 
prised the colonel that if he committed a trespass on that box he would 
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sue biews and the oceans hong fire. ‘I cummenneai you to open that box !” 
said the ‘general. The colonel sunk the point of his sword, and mut- 
tered something about costs ; he was willing to face any thing but a con- 
stable. A council of war was called. One of the company was a pet- 
tifogger, who had ‘Cowen’s Treatise’ in his knapsack ; a circle was 
formed round the box, and passages from ‘the action of trespass, when 
it lies,’ were read, and a learned debate ensued upon the laws of nations 
as applicable to justices’ courts. The pettifogger ‘laid down the p’int,’ 
as he termed it, that this was a trespass ‘ ab-i-nit-i-o,’ and sustained it 
by an argument which I am unable even to give any accountof. He 
finally offered to bring a suit for the man for twelve shillings cash down, 
or to defend the colonel for the same sum. The energy of the general 
however overcame all obstacles. It was finally determined that the box 
should be opened if all the evils of Pandora’s box were init. The gene- 
ral, before proceeding to extremities with the box, had the presence of 
mind to write several letters announcing his conquest. Placing the 
colonel before him, with his body on an inclination somewhat like a wri- 


ting desk, and with a piece of paper on his shoulders, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, in a bold and martial style : 


‘ Battle-field, Twenty minutes to Eleven. 


rt ‘Srr: I have the honor to inform you, that after a sharp engagement of sixteen minutes I have cap- 
tured a quantity of the enemy’s stores. Colonel Jonges and Captain BLUEBEARD are entitled to the 
thanks of Congress for their gallantry on this occasion. I have the honor to be yours with distin- 
guished consideration. Bill to be forwarded in box; charges paid at the end of the line.’ 


A copy of this letter was sent by express to the Secretary of War, to 
General Scott, to the custom-house collector at Lewiston, and to the gal- 


lant general’s wife. A hollow square was then formed about the box, 
and the general shouted: 


‘I take the responsibility : open the box!’ 

The box was forced open, and found to be filled with an article much 
used for agricultural purposes, but not ranking under the head of tools 
or provisions. ‘The regiment fell back in silence toward head-quarters, 
while the man of the barn, with his thumb at his nose, and fingers spread 
like a fan, watched our retreat. 

About this period a new actor came among us. The enigma of the 
nineteenth century, ‘ The Man in a Claret- colored Coat,’ presented him- 
self at the Falls, prepared to end the war by some stroke worthy of the 
hero of the New-York arsenal. This celebrated personage, whose offi- 
cial duties consisted in taking care of the New-York arms, and who 
looked upon water as the great cause of rust, and therefore his natural 
enemy, was much embarrassed by the appearance of things at the 
Falls. There was the great Neutrality Army stationed on the east side of 
the Niagara, the royalists on the opposite side, and the patriot army in the 
middle of the river. On every side was water, his professional foe. As 
he stood and gazed upon the scene, dim visions of rusted muskets, rusted 
bayonets, and rusted canon, passed through his mind. Oxide of iron 
and brass seemed to rise up in the mist of the Falls, and spread like a 
cloud over the whole sky, till the firmament became brass and the earth 
iron, while between them rolled that hideous cataract, spreading over 
them acres of rust, which mountains of chalk could never wipe away. 
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He felt the vill memenaibiien of his station as ‘ scourer- enna of the 
New-York arms, and his soul rose to meet the horrors that seemed to 
surround him. He determined to make at least one gallant effort to de- 
liver those arms from rust. 

The difficulty was one from which mere courage could not extricate 
him. The patriot army had his arms, and his whole object was to re- 
cover them. The royalists threatened to attack the patriots, and 
might thereby damage the arms. The neutrality army had no arms, 
and might perhaps steal them. If he used force, it might precipitate 
hostilities, and defeat the main object. He determined therefore to ne- 
gotiate, but the question was with whom he should negotiate. He suf- 
fered himself to be determined by his professional biases. ‘The arms 
and equipments of the royalists being in a state of perfect neatness and 
preservation, inclined him to the party that seemed to appreciate the 
duties of his office. He despatched a flag to the royalists, reque sting 
them to suspend the attack for twenty-four hours, and informing them, 
with some pomp of diction, that his object was to prevent the effusion of 
blood, and facilitate the restoration of peace on the borders. 

The royalists were somewhat surprised on learning from whom this 
flag came, but concluded that the laws of war in New-York sanctioned 
the act, and sent back an officer toarrange the terms of a treaty. ‘The 
British officer was conducted to the hero of the New-York arsenal, and 
found him with a green flannel apron hung before his fearless breast, 
and. care upon his brow, busily engaged i in scouring up an old musket 
which he had recovered for the State. He was surrounded with chalk, 
sand-stone and emery. ‘Their conference was a secret one, and we are 
unable to conjecture what transpired there. One thing is known, how- 
ever ; hostilities terminated soon after. It is presumed that the modesty 
of the general prevented him from disclosing the means by which he 
convinced the British officer of the necessity of bringing the war to a 
speedy close. He may have pointed to the example of the Lockport 
sheriff as proof that subordinate officers have power in this country to 
declare war against foreign nations, and intimated his determination to 
bring this fracas to a close, and have ‘ peace restored to the borders,’ if 
he fought for it. 


S 
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Say not, because you see no tears, 
That tears can never flow; 





I doubt the purity of sighs, 
I doubt the strength of tears; 


Ah, judge not by the light that plays When these are shed before men’s eyes, 
On many a radiant brow ; Those rung into men’s ears; 

For, oh! believe me, hearts can feel But doubt I not the depth, the truth 
When careless they appear; Of aching hearts, which wear 

And smiling eyes have often smiled A smile upon the pallid face, 
To hide the gathering tear! ‘That none may see the tear! 


Killabbey-House, Ireland. 
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Teere’s rosemary; that’s for remembrance,’ SHAKSPEARE. 


On the fair shores of Hellé there grows a wild flower, 
To memory sacred — an emblem of thee; 

It lives through all changes, ’mid sunshine and shower, 
And botanists call it the Rose of the Sea.t 


Where the dwarf-shrub finds root, where the gray lichen springeth, 
Where the wild goat looks down from his height o’er the tide ; 
Mid the chill frost, still fadeless, it fearlessly clingeth, 
In fragrance and bloom, to the rock’s rugged side. 


And thus when thy youth’s lovely summer shall perish, 
When life’s flowers lie withered and strown by the blast, 
Thy memory its fond recollections will cherish, 
Will cling in its verdure and bloom to the past. 


Oh, well have they named thee ‘ Wild-flower of the Prairie,’ 
So gracefully blooming, dear one as thou art; 

But I have baptised thee my wild herb Rose-Mary, 
Sweet flower of remembrance set deep in my heart. 


New-York, Oct., 1844. Mary E. Hewirrt. 


REMINISCENCES OF A DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


Some weeks after the occurrences narrated in my last chapter, it was 
announced by ‘Old Blind Davis,’ the public crier, the walking news- 
paper of the Dépdt, that there was a cartel in readiness, and that all 
those who had arrived at such a date, must be ready for departure the 
next morning at ten o’clock. This startling but welcome news was 
made known to the prisoners about sun-down, and the busy note of 
preparation showed how eagerly they proceeded to arrange bags, boxes, 
chests, ete. But little of that night was devoted to sleep. 

At this time | was witness to some of the strangest business transac- 
tions imaginable. Several of the prisoners who had kept shop’ during 
their confinement, had by attention and prudence accumulated a very 
handsome amount of money, considering the circumstances in which 
they were placed. Some of these men opened a negotiation with many 
of those who were about leaving, for the privilege of taking their places. 
Several bargains were struck at various prices, valued according to the 
time the seller would have to wait for the turn of the purchaser. [| 
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have known them, w nt their turn came weal again, to sell out again 
to some one more anxious than themselves to get away, and who had the 
money to purchase freedom from their less wealthy associates. At the 
commencement prices ranged from three to six pounds sterling ; a pretty 
good price, considering the financial difficulties of the purchasers; but to- 
ward the last, when only a few hundred remained, and it required but 
two or three drafts to clear the prisons, stocks became very low ; and at 
length no bids were to be had, at any price. It was my lot to be almost 
the last out of prison; and the cause was, that I had not been in haste 
to get there. The rules adopted at the Dépot were, that the prisoners 
should leave in accordance with the dates of their entrance; and as I 
did not volunteer among the first to leave the prison-ship, I was compel- 
led to wait until those who had preceded me had left. The system 
was unjust, as many who were the first taken were the last to be libera- 
ted, in consequence of being among the last sent to Dartmoor. From the 
day of the massacre there had been a sullen feeling cherished among 
the prisoners toward the English, which they manifested on every occa- 
sion; and every draft, as they ‘marched down to Plymouth, displayed 
banners and flags inscribed, ‘ Remember the Sixth of April, 1815!’ « Re- 
venge our Murdered Countrymen : ” « Dartmoor Massacre, 1815! ‘ Free 
Trade and Sailor’s Rights,’ etc. Some wore ribbons on their hats with 
similar inscriptions. Several of the standards represented a female 
weeping over the tomb of a son, husband, or brother. Such were their 
feelings as they turned their backs on the hostile shores of England ; 
and I verily believe they would have volunteered to a man to have 
waged a war of extermination upon their foes, so deadly was their 
hatred. 

At length the long-wished-for day arrived when I was once more to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom. I cannot describe my feelings as I 
stepped over the threshold of my long and dreary abode. It was early in 
June ; the morning was foggy, although warm and pleasant. It took 
some time to get our luggage on the waggons and to form a line of 
march. As I “turned and gave a last look at the walls of Dartmoor 
Prison a shudder came over me; an undefinable feeling of superstitious 
awe thrilled through my system; I gazed as it were in a trance, upon 
the gloomy object, as it stood before me like some huge monster. ‘The 
lively notes of a bugle now recalled our wandering thoughts, and falling 
in line we were soon on our march, escorted by 3 an officer, with some 
half-dozen soldiers, to keep order on the route. As the day advanced 
the weather became clear, and Nature and our hearts seemed to expand 
and rejoice in unison. ‘Tales, songs and jokes enlivened the time as 
we journied over hill and dale ; now greeting a countrymen as he passed 
with his team, and now chatting with an old cottager as he listlessly 
smoked his pipe at his door. A shout presently announced an ale-house 
in sight; and immediately the shillings, good and bad, which had been 
hoarded for the purpose, were put in requisition. ‘Halt!’ we were at 
the door, and the foaming ‘ home-brewed’ circulated freely and accept- 
ably ; for by this time the sun shone with extreme heat, and the roads 
had become very dusty. 

After a short time spent in refreshment, we resumed our march. 
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We now ascended a mountain destitute of vegetation except a few stun- 
ted oaks, and here and there a patch of thin poor grass, upon which a 
few sheep were patiently but vainly attempting to nibble a scanty meal. 
The road was rough, broken and picturesque; and turning at short an- 
gles, the view was obstructed by cliffs and jagged rocks. We had 
reached the summit, and were about descending, when our ears were 
saluted by the wild warlike blasts of a bugle; and on turning round a cliff 
of rocks, we discovered at some distance below us a large body of troops, 
mounted and on foot, and in line of march. Their appearance was 
truly picturesque, as the column moved slowly up the mountain, wind- 
ing and turning among the cliffs and ravines; the varied colors of their 
uniforms and plumes seen at intervals, until lost sight of in the distance. 
At a suitable place we came to a halt, to give them an opportunity to 
pass, as the road was too narrow in many places to admit of two bodies 
passing each other on a march. As they moved in review before us, I 
had an opportunity of more closely observing them. Most of them 
were in the prime of life, of iron frame.and evident muscular power ; 
their faces bronzed by exposure incidental to a soldier’s life ; with heavy 
beards and moustaches, fierce eyes, and disdainful countenances. Their 
dress, which was ragged and disfigured, was blue faced with red and 
they wore heavy bear-skin caps. They marched in silence, and with 
a firm step, looking neither to the right nor left. In the rear came the 
waggons with the baggage and the wounded. On arriving opposite to 
us they made a halt, when, as from one voice, the shout of ‘ Long live 
NapotEon !’ from the Americans, and ‘ Vive l’ Empereur!’ from the 
French, almost simultaneously broke forth, and echoed far and wide, 
from valley to cliff. Their weather-beaten faces were lighted up with 
an additional glow, and their eyes gleamed with new fire, as that cher- 
ished name rang through the air. ‘They were a portion of Napoleon’s 
troops, taken prisoners after his return from Elba. 

I shall never forget that scene; it was worthy the pencil of Salva- 
tor Rosa, and reminded me very much of some of his pictures. At this 
moment a British officer rode up among us, apparently piqued at the 
good feeling manifested toward the French ; and addressing one of our 
company, observed that the English had gained a great victory ; that 
Europe would now be at peace, as Napoleon was then a prisoner in 
London. ‘ Are you sure of that?’ asked one of our party. ‘Yes,’ was 
the reply. ‘Then, rely upon it,’ said the querist, ‘you never had so 
great or so brave a man within its walls.’ The rowels of the officer’s 
spurs sank deep in the flanks of the horse he bestrode, and with one 
bound the rider was beyond hearing. 

After a few moment’s delay, both parties resumed their line of march ; 
the French with a firm step and lofty bearing, and more with the air of 
victors than the vanquished. We arrived at Plymouth a little before 
sunset, fatigued and hungry, for we had eaten nothing since breakfast. 
For myself, I had the most severe head-ache I ever experienced, occa- 
sioned by the long march, exposure to the extreme heat of the sun, and 
fasting ; this, with the dust of the road inhaled in the lungs and nostrils, 
nearly overcame some who were not very robust. On getting on board 
the lighter which was to take us to the ship, I took a thorough bath, and 
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buying a potted herring and a small loaf, 1 made the most delicious 
meal I had eaten for many months; at least I thought so at the time, 
although no doubt hunger gave it an additional relish. We got on board 
the same evening, and weighed anchor the next morning. We were 
divided into messes of six each, after appointing one of our number, an 
old sea-captain, to act as steward for us, which entitled him to a berth in 


the cabin. 


We enjoyed mild weather and gentle breezes during the passage. 
One night the weather became extremely foggy, so much so that it was 
considered dangerous to continue our course, and it was thought advi- 
sable to lay-to until daylight. ‘The next morning, when the fog had dis- 
persed, we found ourselves in the midst of a fleet of fishing-smacks, on 
the banks of Newfoundland. The captain furnished us with hooks, 
bait, etc., and in an hour’s time we had caught more codfish and halli- 
but than we could make use of. A few days brought us into the port of 
Boston ; and J once more set foot upon my native land! One who has 
been absent from home for many years, suffering peril, and enduring 
privations, in all their varied forms, may perhaps appreciate my feelings 


at that moment; but I cannot describe them. 
We were now in a new and somewhat awkward position. 


We were, 


it is true, in the United States; but not yet at home, by our fire-sides, 
amidst our brothers, sisters, wives and parents. All had now different 
roads to travel: it was like setting out early in life; each one must 
pursue the course which he thought would conduct him to his desired 
haven. But how was this to be accomplished ? Not one of us had a 
sixpence in his pocket, and they were few who had decent suits to their 
backs. There were from two to three hundred of us ina strange place, 


not knowing where to obtain a meal. What was to be done ? 


‘T have 


it!’ says one; ‘ we will go to the city authorities ; perhaps they will do 
something for us.’ No sooner said than done: the idea was immedi- 
ately acted upon, for our circumstances admitted of nodelay. Accord- 
ingly a deputation was despatched to make inquiries upon the subject. 
An hour had not elapsed when they returned with the joyful intelli- 
gence that relief was at hand. An exclamation of satisfaction burst 
forth, and all were eager to know in what way they were to be assisted, 
for many had several hundred miles to travel before they could reach 
their families. Judge then their astonishment, when they were informed 
that they were to be awarded one dollar each, and a certificate in the 
following form: ‘ This is to certify that A. B., having been a prisoner- 
of-war, has returned to this country destitute, and is anxious to get 
home to his family. We therefore recommend him to those upon whom 
he may call for assistance while on his journey.’ This was signed by 
some of the public authorities, 1 do not recollect which. On reading 
the document, there was but one feeling manifested, and that was deep, 
burning indignation. ‘What!’ said they, ‘is this the reception given 
to men who have endured sufferings and privations unutterable ; who 
have fought their country’s battles, defended the fire-sides which these 
functionaries now enjoy in peace and security? If this is the extent of 
their proffered reward, we will not accept it; if they intend it asa charity, 


we do not ask it; if we must solicit alms, we can do it for ourselves, 
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without accepting a . “begging. ticket’ from them? ? Tn an instant the 
insulting scrawl was torn into fragments and scattered at our feet; and 
we separated with swelling hearts, each one to ‘help himself’ as best he 
might. I went on board of a schooner bound for New-York, and en- 
gaged to work my passage home, where I arrived in safety, after a voy- 
age of three or four days. I will not attempt what would be but a 
feeble description of the reception given to the returning wanderer. 
After my return, I heard of many strange incidents and adventures 
connected with some of those who had been absent a long time. One 
of these, which I heard from the individual himself, I will here relate. 

A person who had been absent many years, having with others been 
impressed into the British service, had been sent to prison. On his re- 
turn home, he inquired after his friends and connexions: some were 
dead, some had removed, and a few remained. His parents, when he 
left home, were in easy circumstances, but well advanced in years. 
He now learned that his father had been dead some years ; that his 
sister had married and removed to one of the western states, and that 
his mother lived in a remote part of the city, in reduced circumstances. 
After an anxious and protracted search, he found her. His appearance 
was so altered that it required some effort on his part to convince her 
that she beheld in him her long-absent son ; but as soon as her doubts were 
dispelled, she welcomed him with rapture. If from her imperfect vision 
she did not at first recognise him, she now made ample amends by her 
zeal to supply him with the best of every thing her humble means 
afforded, to make him comfortable ; while on his part, although poor, he 
furnished many little delicacies for her gratification, each being emulous 
to please the other. Still there were some little things the old lady did 
not exactly understand ; for although her sight failed her, her memory 
did not; neither had her tongue lost any of its youthful volubility : she 
kept up an endless stream of inquiry about his adventures, and delighted 
to revert to former days, reminding him of many occurrences which 
took place in the family years gone by. Some of these he remembered, 
but of many he had only an imperfect recollection ; this surprised the 
old lady very much, as they were prominent incidents in the history of 
the family, at least so she thought: but then upon consideration it was 
not very strange that he should forget; he had experienced so much 
hardship and trouble, that it might have impaired his memory. 

Things went on in this way for some time, to their mutual satisfaction. 
One day he brought home a large jar of sweet-meats, desiring her to 
have tea ready by such an hour, at which time he would be at home. 
Tea was ready at the appointed time, for it was her delight to please 
him; but he came not. Night came and passed; days and weeks 
came and went, yet he came not. The poor woman was inconsolable ; 
no one could imagine why or where he had gone. It was the theme of 
gossip for all the old ladies in the neighborhood for weeks, and I believe 
the young ones had a share in it also; for it had been remarked, that 
he was an exceedingly good-looking young man. The wonder had not 
yet subsided, when the door was darkened by the entrance of a stranger. 
He was a tall muscular-built young man, in a seaman’s garb, with his 
tarpaulin hat set back on his head in a way peculiar te seamen, which 
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exposed a face ofa florid complexion, almost hidden by a luxerlent growth 
of sandy whiskers. ‘Mother!’ ‘My son!’ she exclaimed, and fell 
into his arms. His voice assured her that this was indeed her son. 
Questions and answers followed in rapid succession ; and a subject of 
discourse for months was the mysterious appearance and departure of 
his extraordinary ‘double.’ Who he could be, and what could have 
been his motive, was never known. The only reasonable though vague 
supposition was, that during the young man’s rambles abroad, some one 
of his associates, to whom he might have communicated some of the 
incidents of his early life, and the affairs of his family, had made use 
of an opportunity of playing a hoax at his expense ; and that his sud- 
den departure was hastened by the fear of his detection, from the 
expected return of the real Dromio. 

My tale is told; and I will close these rambling reminiscences with a 
a few remarks, in connection with the foregoing narrative. In my early 
youth I had been remarkably fond of reading. As I advanced in years, 
I became desirous of visiting scenes of which it had been my delight 
to read; and so completely had my mind become absorbed with the 
subject, "that I lost sight of every thing else ; and my friends, seeing 
but little hope of my “settling down to any regular employment at home, 
at length gave a reluctant consent to my wishes. So ardent was I to 
attain my object, that it scarcely entered my mind what business I must 
adopt to obtain a living in after life. ‘These things moved not me.’ 
I had resolved to see the world, and see it I did, to a far greater extent 
than I ever anticipated. I acquired more knowledge and experience in 
a few years, in this vast school of mankind, than in a life spent in 
colleges and universities. With this exception, I returned home desti- 
tute, after having spent four years of the prime of my life, as I thought 
at the time, uselessly. 

On looking back, and reviewing my past life, I felt that there was a 
blank in the record of my existence, or rather, a great many leaves 
torn from it by the rude hand of Adversity. Though still young, I felt 
old. Like Rip Van Winkle, I had, after a long and troubled sleep, 
awoke several years older. My hair had turned quite gray; and it 
was a long time before I recovered from the rheumatism and other in- 
firmities, brought on by long confinement. It is now more than a quar- 
ter of a century since the events of this narrative took place; and as 
they pass in dreamy review through my mind, a fount of gratitude 
wells up in my heart to that Berne who sustained and bore me in 
safety through all my wanderings. 


L. P. C. 
New-York, October, 1844. 
LINES TO A FAIR CANTATRICE. 
To shun thetyrant’s joint attacks, Had you sung there, to win the prize 
ULYSSES, Ocean ranger, By all the Muses cherished, 
Sealed his companion’s ears with wax, Had he not bound his sailor-eyes, 
And thus escaped the danger. The subtle Greek had perished. 
Bound to the mast, himself, in vain That face, that voice, all tastes must suit, 
He strove to hear the chorus: O’er all enchantment flinging: 
The deafened sailors ploughed the main, You fascinate our eyes when mute, 


And rounded Cape Pelorus. ' And charm our ears when singing. 






— 
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ED 


HeEar’st thou not what fame is sounding 
Among the haunts of men? 
Hear’st thou not whose name ’s resounding 
From mountain and from glen ? 
‘I hear it not ; my ear is cold, 
My eye is dim, and I am old! p 
The deeds that thou hast done, they ’re e singing, 
With songs of thine, the air is ringin 
Thou art the theme, thine is the praise, 
That high to thee they joyous raise. 


Ir, 


‘ Alas for me! in manhood’s pride 
I vainly sought that fame to gain ; 
And one there was then by my side, 
To whom that praise had not been vain: 
But she now in the cold ground sleepeth, 
And there my heart its vigil keepeth. 
The palsied ear no clarion heareth, 
The bleeding heart no clarion cheereth: 
The balm of peace alone it seeks, 
It listeth not of what Fame speaks ” 
Newport, Rhode-Island. 


Zz. KR. G. 8. 





PASSAGES FROM THE RUSSIAN OF KARAMSIN. 


TRANSLATED BY Aw Co BECEER. 





THE COUNTRY. 


BiessED be ye, peaceful rural shadows, dense variegated groves, 
fragrant meadows, and fields covered with golden earsof corn! Blessed 
art thou, gentle stream, and you, murmuring brooks, in your course! 
I come to you seeking repose. It is long since my soul has enjoyed 
such peace, such complete retirement, such entire freedom. I am 
alone — alone with my musings — alone with Nature. 

How beautiful and lovely is Nature in her country attire! O! she 
reminds me of the days of my youth, of years spent in the quiet of 
the country, on the borders of Europe, amidst barbarous nations. 
There my mind was bred in natural simplicity. The phenomena of 
nature were the first objects of its attention. The clap of thunder, 
rolling over my head through the vault of Heaven, first roused me to 
a comprehension of the greatness of the Ruler of the Universe, and 
that thunderbolt became the foundation of my religion. I see garden, 
avenue, flower-beds ; I pass them by for the delightful grove of aspen- 
trees. In the country, every sign of art is distasteful. The fields, 
the woods, the river, the grotto, the hill, are dearer to me than French 
or English parks. All their gravel. walks, all their planted birch and 
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linden trees, call forth within me unpleasing associations. Where 
trouble and labor are visible, there is no pleasure for me. The trans- 
planted and well-trained tree is like a slave with a golden chain. It 
never seems to me so green, nor does it rustle in the wind like the 
forest-tree. [I compare it to a man who laughs without merriment, 
weeps without sorrow, fondles without love. Nature knows best where 
should grow the oak, the elm, the linden-tree ; man refines and spoils. 
No! no! I will never adorn nature. The country for me shall 
always remain country ; a wilderness, which is sacred to me. My 
groves shall remain undisturbed, though they may be over-grown with 
long grass. The shepherd will go to seek his lost sheep, and will 
tread down a foot-path for me. For thisI love to overcome obstacles ; 
love to push my way through the closest thicket; and to divide the 
tangled branches. The poisonous snake, startled by the sound, will 
remove from my path. The leaves, rarely touched by human breath, 
will appear fresher and more fragrant. 

I do not wish in the country to possess a large and imposing dwell- 
ing: every thing large is opposed to rural simplicity. A house like a 
cottage, low, on all sides shaded by trees, the dwelling of comfort and 
freshness — for this I long. There will be no view from the windows, 
it is true; but it is needless. If from the window of my chamber I 
look upon the most charming landscapes, I shall less often walk forth 
among them. No! it is far better to gaze on them from the top of a 
hill. How will the hills and dales smile on me when I shall leave my 
gloomy way of life! In-doors I may work or rest ; enjoyment is to be 
found in the field. 


FANTASIE. 


BEAUTIFUL, eternally-young and ever-varying goddess, blooming Fan- 
TasIE! ‘To thee I dedicate this sad, deserted, silent cottage, bathed in 
the spray of the foaming brook, which rushes over the steep granite 
mountain-side above me. 

Here, fleeing from the world, I sit in silence, and with a gentle agi- 
tation of the heart watch for the soft sound of thy approaching wing. 
Under any form thou wilt be lovely to me ; either when in golden-tinted 
attire thou shalt appear to me with the beaming face of glorious virtue, 
or when crowned with fragrant myrtles, resting on the stem of the lily, 
thou shalt appear in the image of a lovely smiling goddess; or if in the 
whirlwind and tempest, with dishevelled hair, pale face, fiery eyes, and 
exposed breast, thou shalt speed hither from the snowy summit of the 
everlasting Caucasus, where thou listenest to the plaintive cries of the 
chained Prometheus, who is*constantly tormented by wild birds, and 
cursest the inhuman cruelty of the ungrateful Jupiter ; or when, in the 
stillness of the night, in the likeness of the weeping Niobe, thou shalt 
gradually descend on the grave of my Agathon,’who sleeps the sleep of 
death before this cottage door; leaning on the cold stone, illuminated by 
the moon thou shalt regard me with tearful eyes, and with a trembling 
hand strew flowers of sorrowful remembrance on the grave. 

Oh! thou benevolent goddess, comforter and consoler of mankind ! 
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thou takest the chains from the slave, who groans on the African coast, 
and on thy wing transportest him again to his beloved father-land, to the 
bosom of his cherished family! By the touch of thy rosy fingers dost 
thou soften the bitterness of orphans’ tears; by a single movement of 
thy wing thou elevatest the lowliest of shepherds to the throne of the 
seene, and bendest the neck of whole nations before his commanding 
eye! 

But who can count thy various forms? who can number thy acts, 
worthy of temples and altars? 

This solitary cottage, (oh, thou who lovest solitude !) this shall be thy 
temple ; thine, thou solace of my life! blooming Fanraste! 


Sseeria y. 


From her cloudy veil the lovely moon 
Comes forth in gleaming light, 

To cheer the weary mariner 
Toiling the livelong night. 

The mist dispelled, the darkness gone, 
New vigor nerves his arm : 

Now land appears; rejoice! rejoice! 
*T was needless, all alarm ! 

Alas! alas! the boat has struck, 
The mariner is drowned ; 

Oh! how he strove and how he fought ! 
*T is naught — a grave he found. 

A tale of this uncertain life 
F’en this may serve to tell: 

Hope flatters — yet we all must die ; 
Friendship and love, Farewell! 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE: A SLAVONIAN TRADITION. 


A noty father, who was spending his pious days in a peaceful con- 
vent, went into the woods to collect figs for the fraternal repast. Giving 
himself up to his holy meditations, he wandered far into the dark reces- 
ses of the forest, where no earthly foot had before trodden, and where the 
wild beasts even dared not penetrate. Suddenly his ears were fascinated 
by the song of a bird. He listens, is charmed, forgets himself and all 
the world, and stands riveted to the spot like marble. Time flies, yet 
dares not touch him with its wings; dares not disturb his wrapt atten- 
tion, so like that of some eternal inhabitant of Heaven. At length the 
bird ceases, and the pious old man returns hastily to his convent. He 
arrives, and sees different walls, a different church, other cells, other 
monks: he distrusts his own eyes; he approaches the superior of the 
convent, and full of surprise, asks him : 

‘Tell me, very reverend Father! tell me by what miracle this con- 
vent has thus been changed. Only a few hours ago I left it, and now I 
find all altered.’ 

‘ We know thee not, stranger,’ was the reply. 

The old man recites the history of his convent, names his archi- 
mandrit, or abbot. ; 
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‘From ancient records in our convent, all you have told me I am fully 
acquainted with,’ replied the senior, quite astonished: ‘ I am familiar 
even with the name of your archimandrit, but he lived a thousand years 
ago.’ 

s A heavenly ray now illumines my eyes!’ exclaims the venerable 
man, after a little deep reflection ; and all those who stood by trembled 
before the celestial beauty which already pervaded him. ‘Brethren! I 
have listened to the song of the Bird of Paradise, and felt not the lapse of 
a thousand years !’ 

He was about to describe the sweetness of its music, when his tongue 
was paralyzed; his eyes become dim; he falls, and the holy soul 
escapes the perishable body. On his grave-stone we find the following 
simple epitaph : 

‘He heard the song of the Bird of the Paradise, and felt not the lapse 
of a thousand years.’ 








THE MAID OF CASTILE. 





TrRaveLizerRs from the shores of the Oronoco, speak of low sweet music heard there at sunrise. The 


rocks from whence this mysterious melody appears to issue, have received from the South American 
missionaries the name of ‘ Luxas de Musica.’ 





On! many are the hidden founts of music on our earth! 

Some far beneath the silvery waves of southern seas have birth, 

And through the heaving billow’s roar is heard their mournful swell, 
That o’er the restless human heart holds a mysterious spell. 

Some warble of a better land, a land of heavenly bliss, 

And in angelic numbers call the soul away from this; 

While a fit home their echoes find in the pure breasts of flowers, 
Mild, dewy flowers, that deck the woods, or bloom in garden bowers ; 
And whose soft breathings ever woo our spirits to the sky, 

Speaking in whispers strangely sweet, of flowers that never die, 
Some mid the gloom of lonely dell and rocky cave are born, 

While their rich voices float upon the winds of early morn ; 

And whisper oft to those who lend their notes a listening ear, 

Some thrilling tale of love and death, in accents low and clear. 

Ay! many are these hidden founts— many the strains they pour, 
Some, like the song of ocean, when he bends to kiss the shore ; 
Some, like the plaintive moanings of a lost child for it’s home, 

Or the mermaid’s chant o’er those who find graves ‘neath the sea’s white foam ; 
Some, like the dying minstrel’s lay, ere yet his lyre be mute, 

Or like a gush of music from a breaking heart or lute. 


Night in the forest — holy night! hushed is the very air, 

For Nature sendeth up to Gop her mute and nightly prayer; 

While from on high the southern cross pours forth its light divine, 

Of the acceptance of that prayer, a bright, a glorious sign. 

The mild eyes of the stars look through the tall trees’ leafy shades, 
And smile upon the sweet night-flowers, blooming in sheltered glades ; 
As smiles the mother on her child, e’en in life’s slounten hour, 

As smileth heaven on the meek heart, when elouds of sorrow lower; 
And smileth now on her the fair high-born Castilian maid, 

Who standeth trembling and alone, beneath a cedar’s shade ; 

Her pale hands folded on her breast, her mournful eyes of love 
Upraised with sad and earnest glance to the blue skies above : 

A strange, wild home, those southern woods, for a child of sunny Spain! 
Why hath she left her princely halls ?— why crossed the restless main? 
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With her chieftain-sire, who leadeth on a proud and warlike band, 
‘To win new glory for Castile, in the wild forest land ; 

With him, for him, young Leonor hath left the laughing home, 
Through whose bright haunts of loveliness she never more may roam ; 
Hath left the orange-bowers where on each breeze that fanned her brow 
She heard her sainted mother’s voice, in murmurs soft and low: 
Hath left the marble halls where shone the painter’s brightest dreams, 
Casting around her as it were from Heaven his radiant beams : 

Oh! heavily on her fond heart presseth the exile’s wo, 

Dimming the light of her dark eye, stealing her cheek’s warm glow ; 
And yearnings strong to look once more on her own cloudless skies, 
Now in the breast of Leonor, with fearful might arise : 

They stir a fount whose waters there have slumbered all too long, 

And from her lips there floweth forth a rushing tide of seng : 


‘On! fora glance of my fair Spanish home, 
The land where bloom the pearly orange flowers, 
Where from my childhood I have loved to roam, 
With my fond mother through our citron bowers. 


‘Oh! for one glance, ere on my fevered brow 

Is laid the ad of the kind angel Death ; 
His cooling touch, ay! it were welcome now, 
Could I yield up at home my fleeting breath. 


‘At home! wild thought; the billowy, boundless sea, 
Rolleth between me and my native shore ; 
Sweet Mary-Mortuer! send down aid to me — 
Oh, let me view my smiling home once more ! 


‘Once more upon the old ancestral halls, 
Where I so oft have sported, let me gaze ; 
Awake my golden lute within those walls, 
And chant my sainted mother’s favorite lays. 


‘Once more, but once, thy sad child prays to see 
Her bright Castilian skies ; once more to hear 
The sounds of song that through them wander free, 
The sounds whose memory my soul holds dear. 


‘On my young life is cast a fearful blight, 
And as the wounded bird turns to its nest, 
My spirit turns to home, this lonely night, 
Oh! Mary-Moruer! hear and send me rest!’ 


Hark! she hath caught the sound of feet, and solemn is their tread, 
Like the tread of those who bear to rest the brave and mighty dead ; 
One moment, one of breathless fear,and before the maiden stand, 
Returned from a dark and bloody fight, her father’s conquering band ; 
No steel-girt leader at their head, with waving plume is seen, 

No thrilling peals of music tell they have triumphant been : 

‘ My chieftain-sire ! my chieftain-sire! why cometh he not back? 

He who went forth so fearlessly upon the Indian’s track 2” 

‘Thy chieftain-sire, thy chieftain-sire in the thick conflict fell, 

But his warriors, lady, have avenged his sad fall but too well: 

We have wrapped him in his banner, we have borne him to thee here, 
Look proudly on him, lady, as he rests upon his bier.’ 

And A xs zeth on her sire, on the pale yet glorious face 

She hath loved so long and well, on the form of manly grace ; 

She gazeth on, but from her lips comes neither sigh nor word, 

Only the beating of her heart, like a panting bird’s, is heard : 

She layeth on his brow her hand, but with a tearless eye ~ 

Oh! in a broken heart the fount of tears is ever dry. 
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She turneth from the bier at last, and on her lofty brow 
Beameth the purpose of a soul despair hath strengthened now ; 
She quelleth the wild strife of love and wo within her breast, 

And to the spell-bound warriors cries, ‘ Bear ye your lord to rest ; 
Ay! bear ye him with solemn dirge, and by the torch-light’s gleam, 
Toa grove on the lonely margin of the Oronoco stream.’ 

The brilliant glory of the stars was fading from the sky, 

As through the dim and shadowy woods a funeral train went by; 
And fainter grew their light, as in his final resting-place 

Was laid the proud Castilian chief, the noblest of his race ; 

Fainter and fainter still, as on the hushed air sadly broke 

The low notes of the requiem his followers awoke. 


O Grief! thy mission surely is, to win the soul from earth, 

To whisper to the spirit of its high and heavenly birth ; 

And we should bless Death though he take the flowers that most we love, 
*T is but to make more fair for us the fadeless bowers above. 


The burial rites are over and the warriors gone their way, 

Yet lingereth the young Leonor where rests her father’s clay ; 

No yearnings for her Spanish home her mourning breast now thrill, 
But wild deep yearnings, that no power on earth may ever still ; 
Yearnings for a far better home, where all her kindred dwell, 
Where on herear may never fall the dirge-like tone, ‘ Farewell !” 
She heareth angel-voices call her to that far-distant shore, 

And flinging her fair hand across her golden lute once more, 

She answereth their sweet whispers with a sweet and fervent lay, 
A lay out-breathing from her heart, that ne’er before found way : 


‘I come, I come to the land of peace! 
I come with a joyous heart ; 
For my restless yearnings all shall cease, 
The clouds from my life depart. 


‘I come, I come who have sorrowed long, 
Oh MorueEr! thy face to see ; 
I come to join in thy seraph song — 
And Faruer, I come to thee! 


‘I come, I come from the mourner’s wo, 
I come to your radiant shore ; 
I shall drink of its silvery streams, and know 
The exile’s thirst no more. 


‘I come, I come; oh! why should I stay ? 
The beloved of my soul have flown 
From my aching sight to heaven away ; 

Why linger on earth alone ? 


* To the changeless love, the unbroken rest, 
That reign in your shining home, 
Oh ye golden-crowned, ye deeply blest, 
ho call, I come ! I come !’ 


*I come, I come!’ and ere was hushed the quivering of each chord 


That ‘neath the gentle madiden’s hand such thrilling sounds had poured, 
Sweet music from a new-strung harp in Heaven’s high courts arose, 
The broken heart had been made whole — the wanderer found repose : 
‘I come, Icome!’ the full song died ; its echoes soft and deep 

The rocks on Oronoco’s shore still in their lone depths keep ; 

Keep sealed, save at the hour when first the morning’s balmy gale 
Comes forth to woo the smiling flowers, in mountain and in vale ; 
Then, like-the harp of yore, awake the echoes sleeping there, 

And float in wild aérial notes, upon the stilly air ; 
Now like a dying minstrel’s lay, ere yet his fom be mute, 
Now like a gush of music, from a breaking heart or lute. 
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GOSSIP OF A PLAYER. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM ABBOTT 


SEDLY: SOWERBY, ALIAS SEYTON, THE INDEPENDENT. 


I cannot too strongly impress upon the critical reader, that I entirely 
disclaim the intention of composing a regular narrative. I write 
from the stores which Memory in her bounty has laid up for me; and 
I fly from scene to scene, in the hope of gleaning something not alto- 
gether uninteresting, from my reminiscences. I seize upon every sub- 
ject which I fancy may be rendered available, without attempting to 
form a dramatic structure, composed of ‘ unities.” The death of a 
beloved Princess, the coronation of a King, the trial of a Queen, I 
have touched upon these with the same freedom which I have exer- 
cised on subjects of less momentous interest. By the sound of the 
prompter’s whistle, SHAksPEARE transports his audience from Britain 
to Rome ; then wherefore, may not I be allowed a similar indulgence ? 
The painter is fixed to a single spot for his illustration ; but the author 
may diverge from point to point, and yet not forfeit the attention of his 
reader. Chronological events I leave to speak for themselves; they will 
sufficiently attest the passing subject, without encumbering the reader’s 
attention, or giving me the endless task of ascertaining the hour, the 
day, the year. 

After this effort to propitiate the critic, I venture to proceed, and 
give another anecdote of my friend Septy, in which I was partly con- 
cerned. He performed the character of St. Alme, in the play of ‘ Deaf 
and Dumb.’ St. Alme has to give a most animated discription of his 
deaf-and-dumb cousin: imagine the distress to which I was subjected ; 
I, who was so sensibly alive to the ridiculous! He placed his hand 
quietly on my shoulder, and commenced and finished as follows: ‘ My 
dear boy, I remember him a little boy, a very little boy ; in short, he 
was a remarkably small boy.’ Human nature could endure no longer ; 
I burst into a fit of laughter, and the indignation of the house fell upon 
me. SeEpty’s gravity and utter unconsciousness of the bétise he had 
committed, carried him fairly through, and he coolly said to me, when 
we left the stage: ‘In the name of Heaven, what possessed you!’ 
With this anecdote I take leave of my friend, I fear for the last time ; 
while I continued my ignis-fatuus chase after Croesus and glory, he 
more wisely returned to the bosom of his family, and is, I believe, at this 
moment enacting the part of Cincinnatus on a property of his own. 

Candor and truth are very essential ingredients in history, and yet 
of necessity how rare are these qualities! I never picked a pocket, I 

never robbed a church, nor ever committed a murder; and yet, alas! 
how many things I must keep from a curious public! ‘The bubble 
reputation’ I value much more than my friend Iago did; and there are 
many concealments, perhaps, which if blazed to the, world would not 
redound to my credit, though certainly there are none that would in- 
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volve me in disgrace : suffice it to say, that I am an Aszort, and have a 
private confessional of my own. My progress, although not marked 
by genius, was sufficiently rapid to render my services valuable ; and 
in an unusually short period, I held the rank of principal actor, in 
tragedy and genteel comedy. I felt then, as was very pleasantly said 
by that most delightful and elegant actor, Youne, on his return to 
London from a short provincial engagement, in answer to a query 
about his suecess: ‘To sum up all in a few words, I was the admira- 
tion of all the women, and the envy of all the men!’ 

One of the most eccentric persons I ever encountered, was a gentle- 
man of the name of SowrrsBy, with whom I became very intimate. 
His eccentricity was of so extraordinary a kind, as to leave it doubtful 
whether it were not allied to insanity. His person was ill-formed, his 
countenance ill-favored, but there was an air of intelligence beaming 
throughout. His father was a wine-merchant in London; his mother, 
whose beauty my friend inherited, was vain to excess, but possessed of 
talents. The husband, a simple-hearted, excellent man, never took the 
liberty to oppose her wishes: he was one of those easy souls who are 
willing to let any thing pass, for ‘quietness’ sake.’ In possession of 
this fact, can it be asked, what was the offspring of such a pair? Could 
it be any other than a spoiled and tyrannical son? His career com- 
menced in Manchester; and the manager was prepared, by a letter 
from the young man’s father, to place him in a most inferior situation, 
with a view to disgust him withthe profession, ‘Mr. Seyton,’ for by 
this name he was known on the boards, bore all without a murmur: 
he was determined to brave all mortifications rather than abandon his 
loved pursuit. At the conclusion of the season he returned home, 
disgusted with the ill-usage he had received, but not one whit less de- 
termined to follow his bent. His father found it impossible to stem the 
torrent of this theatrical mania, while the mother, strange to say, en- 
couraged rather than checked him ; flattered with the assurance that 
his name would ultimately rival that of Roscius himself. A tardy 
consent was at length wrung from the city magistrate, and instead of 
looking forward to the day when his son might reasonably aspire to 
the sovereignty of the first metropolis in the world; the entertainer of 
royalty, and its representatives; the dispenser of turtle to the portly 
citizen, and of justice to the lean delinquent; he was compelled to be 
contented with the show and not the substance. Seyton at length 
made his appearance in the character of Rolla, in Sheridan’s splendid 
melo-drama of ‘Pizarro,’ for the benefit of Mr. Barrymore, who then 
held a most respectable situation as an actor in Drury-Lane theatre. 
Mrs. Siddons performed her original character of Elvira. The house 
was crowded, and the success of the débutant was really great. The 
‘Examiner,’ a weekly journal, was at that day, as now, one of the 
most influential papers in town, with respect to its theatrical criti- 
cisms ; and it spoke of his performance as evincing positive signs of 
genius, that hallowed spirit at whose altar we all bend the willing 
knee. Oh, ye critics! if ye felt half the pangs and agonies ye inflict 
by a single dash of your pen; if ye knew the sleepless nights the 
poor actor is doomed to encounter, after reading one of your biting 
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sarcasms, Asperity itself would ania be softened Jenesh The true 
aim and spirit of dramatic criticism should be to uphold and not to 
demolish ‘ at one fell swoop’ the airy fabric of the actor’s aspiration. 
Let it be borne in mind that he has embarked in a profession which 
totally unfits him for any other pursuit; that a dash of the pen is 
calculated to paralyze and destroy all his future efforts; while the 
exercise of lenity and forbearance might tend to establish him in an 
honorable position. Were you but to reflect that there are greater 
crimes in the world than that of being an indifferent actor; were you 
to balance your power against the weakness of your victim; instead 
of registering his defects, you would exercise the feeling of the record- 
ing angel, and blot them out forever. And now, gentlemen, if after 
this tender appeal, you do not fully exercise the ‘ quality of mercy,’ in 
my case especially, you ‘ never more are officers of mine!’ 

Seyton, having repeated the character with almost unqualified suc- 
cess, and even interested his father in his future triumphs, was reén- 
gaged at Manchester the following season, as the tragic hero. He arrived 
in that town of cotton-bales, spinning-jennies, and periodical riots, and 
found the streets placarded with ‘No Seyton!’ ‘ Gross Imposition !’ etc. 
The good people imagined that they were not only well versed in the 
fabric of cottons, but equally inducted into the elements of criticism ; 
argal, how could a man who in the previous season had spoken ten 
speeches only, be capable of speaking fifty the following year? The 
insulted pride of all Manchester was up, for the purpose of putting 
Seyton down ; but his pride and indignation supported him through the 
struggle. Mrs. Siddons had expressed her warm admiration of his 
talents, and he did not lack self-confidence. On his appearance he 
was coldly received, but no marks of disapprobation were shown; for 
Englishmen have a singular feeling, that they are the only persons in 
the world who hold the scales of ‘ even-handed justice.’ At the end of 
one of the early scenes in the play, when it was perfectly impossible 
to judge of the probabilities of his success, he was saluted with a 
shower of hisses. He turned sharply round, and darting down to the 
foot-lights, addressed the audience in the following words: ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen : I should not have ventured to appear before you, unless 
I had received the applause of the first audience in the world, that of 
Drury Lane, and the suffrages of the greatest living professor of the 
art. (Applause.) You have damped my youthful hopes; you have 
crushed my youthful ardor; and may my everlasting curse attend ye 
all! D—nye! d—n ye!! d—n ye!!! He then retired, with a 
most profound bow. 

How did the people behave? Did they tear down the boxes, or break 
the chandeliers? No; the very daring of the act, the calm and delibe- 
rate manner in which it was done, roused the generous feelings of the 
audience. Prolonged and enthusiastic cheering followed the close of 
his speech ; and they thus endeavored to efface the injustice which they 
felt had been done him. The public is a ‘ many-headed monster,’ full 
of errors, full of follies; but touch him in the point nearest his heart, 
then, where you were once a devil you are now a god; led by the 
fanaticism of republicanism one day, and kissing the dust before the 
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chivalry of royalty at another. So it was, and so it ever will be, 
though I were to dedicate a whole volume to its correction. I shall 
therefore spare myself the trouble of writing, and the public of reading 
all I might say upon the subject. 

On his reiippearance in the following scene he was again greeted with 
a simultaneous burst of applause ; but no, there was no softening of his 
spirit. He quietly turned round and said: ‘No, you have given a 
wound which you shall not have the honor to heal.’ It was however 
impossible for him again to provoke a feeling of hostility on the part of 
the audience; and the curtain fell, at the end of the play, amid the 
strongest demonstrations of applause. As far as this went, poor Seyton 
might have gone home and reflected on the title of one of Shakspeare’s 
plays, ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well ;’ but the moody fit was on him: the 
spoiled child is not to be petted with sugar-plums when once denied the 
object of his wishes. So with my friend: he retired to his lodgings ; 
and be it remembered, the violent overflowings of intemperate temper- 
ance had not yet swept over the land, making people so extremely vir- 
tuous and so strong-nerved as to stand in the front of an assembled mul- 
titude, with purple noses, and faces studded with carbuncles, to declaim 
in terms of violence, and to anathematize those poor deluded people who 
were never intoxicated in their lives; who moderately partake of a 
liquid which Scripture has not denounced, but which man, superior man, 
will not allow. Do not imagine for one moment that I am an enemy to 
temperance, or to the efforts of temperance-societies, properly organized 
and conducted, for am not. But to return to Seyton. He had to ap- 
pear the following night as Sir Edward Mortimer in the ‘ Iron Chest.’ 
The extraordinary circumstances attendant upon his first appearance 
afforded food for conversation and argument during the whole of the 
ensuing day ; the result of course was a division of sentiment ; but the 
great majority took the liberal side of the question, and resolved to sup- 
port him at every hazard. 

The night arrived, and the house was densely crowded. Shouts of 
‘bravo!’ mingled with hisses, saluted his appearance, the vast proportion 
being decidedly in his favor, when, to the horror of his friends and in- 
dignation of his enemies, he returned their salutation with a derisive 
laugh. A potent spell was on him. Cries of ‘Off! off!’ burst from all 
parts of the house ; his friends still maintaining a hearty applause in 
opposition. He then stepped forward and deliberately took a chair to 
the front of the stage, close to the foot-lights, and addressed them as fol- 
lows: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I believe you cried ‘Off!’ I will, with 
pleasure, when Iam carried!’ He then quietly seated himself; until, in 
the midst of the most astounding uproar, and preparations for personal 
violence, the manager rushed upon the stage, and with his assistants was 
compelled literally to drag him off. His eccentricity and consequent 
chances of success rendered him rather a desirable acquisition to pro- 
vincial managers. His calls upon their treasury were very moderate, 
and but rarely answered. His purse, like that of Fortunatus, was gene- 
rally well supplied, though his expenditure was loose and lavish in the 
extreme. 


For the following anecdote the reader is indebted to the Rt. Hon. Sir 
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Rosert Peet; for had he not fortunately revived the income tax it 
would have escaped my recollection. How little did the House of Com- 
mons think, that by supporting this measure they had so much happi- 
ness in store as the knowledge of this fact! Seyton was acting in Glas- 
gow, and living in a very extravagant manner, driving his stanhope, 
with a servant in livery by his side. A paper was left at his lodgings 
calling for an account of his income. He wrote thereon, ‘ Nothing,’ to 
which he subscribed his name. The consequence was, that the com- 
missioners summoned him to appear before them, intending to inflict a 
heavy penalty, if a sufficient explanation should not ensue. He defen- 
ded the perfect correctness of his return. The chief commissioner im- 
mediately cautioned him not to trifle, and told him that his style of living, 
and the regular payment of his debts, gave a flat contradiction to his 
statements. The reply was, ‘ Notwithstanding this, gentlemen, my re- 
turn is perfectly correct.’ * How then do you live?’ ‘I live, gentle- 
men, by the benevolence of my father and the vanity of my mother!’ 


BATH: DEFUNCT DRAMAS: ACTORS’ BENEFITS: HENRY PLACIDE. 


I wit now take leave of Seyton for the present, reserving to myself 
the right of again introducing him if it shall suit my purpose to doso. I 
must return to Bath, which was at that time the most delightful of cities ; 
the emporium of fashion, the resort of beauty, and the refuge of the gouty. 
Mr. King was at that time the supreme arbiter elegantiarum ; and as in 
duty bound, his face was always festooned with smiles. The ‘ Upper 
Rooms’ were in all their glory, and the ‘ Lower Rooms’ had an occa- 
sional flirtation with the goddess Fashion. The ‘Pump Room’ was 
crowded at one o’clock, and the band was playing the best music of the 
day, under the direction of a distinguished musician. The only darts 
which Cupid used to let fly from his bow-string were piercing in the ex- 
treme ; and the numerous punctures made in my heart will never be 
known save to the anatomist. 

Mr. Dimond, the dramatist, (not ‘a jewel-of-a-man,’) produced two or 
three popular plays about this period, ‘ The Foundling of the Forest,’ 
‘The Royal Oak,’ etc., in which I sustained the part of the hero. Oh, 
when I look back at the maudlin sentiment, the twaddling trash, not 
only of Dimond, but of other authors, of a more dazzling reputation, I 
cannot but feel how very superior is the dramatic talent of the present 
day. If sucha play, for instance, as ‘The Soldier’s Daughter’ were 
now to be produced, the public would turn from it with contempt and 
loathing ; and yet the brilliant talents of a Jordan and a Dowton were 
prostituted in support of the veriest trash that ever dropped from mor- 
tal pen. Frank Heartall goes to a lodging-house in pursuit of a lady 
whom he has encountered at the opera ; quietly walks up stairs; meets 
with a child, who leads him to her mother’s apartment. The lady is 
in great distress, and dressed in black velvet, or white satin ; the child 
with ribbands round the waist sufficient to keep the family for a week. 
He explains that he was ‘ conducted by a cherub into the presence of an 
angel :’ pretty well, fora first visit. She very properly tells him that 
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his eiedentl is ‘not altogether quite correct ;’ and then, by a species of 
intuition, he discovers that she has been a victim to some gay deceiver, 
and says so in very plain terms. Now really, it is not quite fair to take 
a married lady’s reputation away at this rate, and she therefore sheds a 
few tears upon the occasion. He is shocked ; is on the point of retiring ; 
and confoundedly unlucky as he is, meets the husband on the threshold 
of the apartment, who gives him rather a sharp lecture ; and the crest- 
fallen Frank Heartall retires, accompanied to the door by his little cha- 
peron, to whom he gives a slight douceur of five hundred pounds; for 
be it known, that gentlemen never walk about London with a less sum 
than this in their pockets, for the purpose of indulging in charity, and 
other divine propensities of their nature. The language is on a par 
with the delicacy and refinement of the plot. The only excuse of the 
‘enlightened public’ for tolerating such productions, is the powerful 
array of talent brought forward to give Promethean heat to these dull 
and lifeless absurdities. 

I had the good fortune in Bath to make the acquaintance of Bannis- 
ter, who performed a short engagement at the Bath theatre ; and a more 
amiable, friendly manI never met with. His influence at Drury-Lane 
Theatre was considerable; and in fact, the proprietors were then in 
treaty with him to undertake the management of the stage department. 
He at once made me a proposition, of course dependent upon the result 
of his own arrangements, and he promised to watch over my interests 
and afford me every opportunity, which he was pleased to say I merited. 
The Bristol theatre was then connected in management with that of 
Bath, and the performers were carried between the two cities like so 
many wild beasts in a caravan, with the royal arms blazoned on each 
side. Bath was considered the head-quarters ; and after the perform- 
ance was finished, we returned, arriving in the city about three in 
the morning. For the sake of the frolic, I accompanied them some half 
dozen times; but I had ‘a soul above buttons,’ and disdained to make a 
show of myself, except in a legitimate way upon the boards at night ; 
and I felt by no means proud, as the little boys in the street ran along by 
the side of the carriage, welcoming us with ‘ The players be come! the 
players be come!’ [| therefore travelled in state, by the stage-coach, on 
the outside or inside, as it suited my pleasure or my finances, and re- 
turned to Bath on the following morning. In the arrangements of the 
theatre in those days the manager depended upon his own resources, 
and he outy occasionally had recourse to what is now universally desig- 
nated as ‘ The Star System.’ 

The musical taste of Bath had been more highly cultivated than in any 
other city in the kingdom; the concerts in the Upper Rooms displayed 
an array of talent, under the direction of a distinguished maéstro named 
Ranzini, rarely to be met with, even in the metropolis. The celebrated 
Catalani was then in all her glory. An evening had been fixed for my 
benefit ; when, to my perfect horror, on the day of my announcement this 
fatal syren was given out for a concert on the evening allotted to me! 
The gold mines of Peru had glittered before my imagination, in all the 
radiance of their glory ; and, most fatal mishap! the dream was in a 
moment dispersed, and a wild chaos occupied the site. Nor was this 
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all; my situation, thew in prospective, was a loss ; where, from the pub- 
lie favor always shown me there, I had reasonably anticipated a consid- 
able gain; for an actor was not only without any advantage from the 
benefit, until all the expenses were paid, but in the event of failure, had 
to make up the deficiency. I was in the position of a certain foreign 
artist, who took a benefit at the King’s Theatre, and who gained a loss 
of one hundred and fifty pounds. The following year he again tried his 
fortune ; and, upon a friend’s inquiring after his success, he replied 
with naiveté, ‘Ah! yais, I do vara well dis time; I lose only ten 
guinea !’ 

The whole neighboring country, embracing perhaps a circuit of some 
hundred miles, poured into Bath to hear the dulcet notes stream from Cata- 
lani’s eloquent lips. Hotels, lodging-houses, pump-rooms, all revelled in 
the luxury of this golden harvest ; while I lounged mute and motionless 
on my sofa, meditating upon the caprice of fortune and an empty purse. 
I was not destined how ever to so hard a fate. The morning came, and 
the sun pulled off his night-cap at the usual hour, (I wish I had half his 
punctuality !) and seemed to smile on all the world but me. I always 
had a contempt for early rising, and the restlessness of the preceding 
night did not induce me to change my habit on this occasion. At ten 
o’clock my simple breakfast of tea, brown Georges, and water-cresses, 
put me into a better humor. (By the by, if there be any one who never 
had the good fortune to indulge in the two latter edibles, let him not hesi- 
tate, but start for Bath without a moment’s delay.) I strolled to the 
theatre just in time for rehearsal, when — but how can I describe the 
unmixed joy I felt? — the public announcement of Catalani’s indisposi- 
tion met my eye, and consequently her non-appearance at the concert 
that evening! The city was crowded with strangers, and there was no 
other amusement to compensate for their disappointment, except the 
theatre. The airs and graces with which I paraded Milsom-street, the 
Circus, and the Crescent; the proud consciousness with which I con- 
templated the disappointed throng, as they rushed in bodies to the theatre 
for the purpose of securing places, exceed description. I felt that the 
public was indebted to me for their amusement, and the sting of obliga- 
tion was not on my side. This feeling led me to a host of reflections, 
which, on consideration, I do not think were unjust. 

There is such monstrous twattle about the gratitude due from actors 
to the public, that it is really high time for the profession to draw up a 
set-off. How easy is it to say that Garrick, or Kemble, or Siddons, cum 
muitis aliis, retired with splendid fortunes, acquired by the liberality of 
the public. In what does that liberality consist? Why simply that they 
had great talent, and the aforesaid public had the taste to appreciate it. 
But where is the gratitude? I can perfectly understand, that if a very 
bad actor, or even an artist of mediocre pretensions, were to arrive at 
such a desideratum, there might be some ground for this acknowledg- 
ment; but I should like to ask, my dear and amiable Public, when did 
you ever do this? Private and individual acts of liberality and kind- 
ness are met with, no doubt ; but do let me prevail upon you to give up 
all notion that the slightest feeling of gratitude is due to you en masse 


on this account. Ought Byron, Scott, Campbell, Moore, Rogers, and 
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all the interminable etceteras of this ever-during age, to be one to 
us because we read their works? The truth is, that a narrow-minded 
jealousy exists in the great body of the people, upon the subject of intel- 
lect and genius. If an individual arrive at a large fortune by retailing 
figs, butter, and cheese, he is at once an estimable character, although 
his attainments are limited to a regular entry in his books, and that 
agreeable portion of arithmetic, addition. Noone presumes to say that 
he is indebted to the public for his fortune ; his business may be carried 
on, and his property daily and hourly accumulated, through the agency 
of a mere shop-man. But what becomes of the poet, or the actor depen- 
dent upon the poet? Neither of these can derive aid from any other 
source than ihe intellectual gifts which nature has bestowed on him : he 
is exposed to all the mortifications which flesh is heir to, and to a sensi- 
tiveness altogether unknown to our friend the grocer. 

I claim the right of taking time by the forelock, and annihilating both 
that and space, to illustrate these remarks. The probability i is, that the 
fact will not be pleasing to our American brethren, for they are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to allusions that may by possibility bear upon them ; 
but as the country grows older their skins will become thicker, and they 
will have the generosity to acknowledge that there have often been 
made excellent observations, honestly meant, and perfectly untainted by 
malevolence. Inthe expression of my feelings with regard to America, 
I will speak the truth on all occasions, and neither play the toady, nor 
affect the cynic. The country has quite enough to rejoice in, without 
being disturbed by either the real or the mistaken prejudices of the tra- 
veller. The reader will of course say, ‘ These remarks are very pun- 
gent, but where the devil is the illustration?’ Patience, my friend, and 
‘hurry no man’s cattle.’ There is an actor in New-York, of the name 
of Pacing, who holds the very highest rank in his profession ; a man 
whose position in life is most gentlemanly ; who is universally admired, 
and who stands nearly alone among the artists of his own country. 
The opportunities for an actor to realize property are founded upon the 
uncertain tenure of his benefits ; his salary, perhaps, is little more than ., 
sufficient for his daily wants and necessary expenses. Mr. Placide’s 
benefit is advertised, and of course the admiring audience of New-York 
rush in crowds at the announcement. No; the theatre is comparatively 
deserted, and a few extra dollars are all the reward he receives for his 
endeavors to please. At length the fact is seen ; it is felt by a number 
of individuals ; and they propose to give him a complimentary benefit, 
in order to compensate in some degree for the neglect of past years. 
The strongest auxiliary aid that can possibly be procured is enlisted 
gratuitously i in the service ; one-third of which talent, on ordinary occa- 
sions, would fill the theatre to overflowing. The house is crowded, and 
the public return home, boasting of the ‘ brilliant support’ given to their 
favorite actor and countryman. The newspapers teem with the liber- 
ality showered upon him; and those who had given their hearty and 
willing services, are passed by as mere trifling adjuncts to the brilliancy 
of the entertainment. So much for liberality! I will now again take 
flight, and get back to Bath. 

My voyage is passed, and here I am again, quietly seated in ‘ Merrie 
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Old England.’ My professional career has been very little clouded by 
the great varieties of fortune which so frequently beset the wanderers 
of the stage ; strolling from town to town ; looked on with jealous eyes, 
and occasionally doubtful where to lay their heads, or how to procure their 
daily sustenance ; and yet, in the midst of all their miseries, cheerful 
and light-hearted. ‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ is a postu- 
late universally received ; but a theatrical crown is fortunately an ex- 
ception. I have often regretted that some of these difficulties had not 
fallen to my lot ; but with so excitable a temperament as I possessed, I 
might not have escaped scathless. Inthe possession of youth and warm 
animal spirits, how difficult it is to avoid the whirlpools that beset one on 
every side, in so peculiar a profession as that of an actor; his posi- 
tion in society being rendered doubtful by fanaticism and ignorance on 
one side, and being then exalted to the companionship of princes and 
nobles on the other. I delight in aristocracy ; but there is nothing so 
contemptible as the aristocracy of mere wealth. It creates the meanest 
and most dastardly of feelings. It exhibits a low-minded, cringing, 
fawning adulation to those who by birth and position are more elevated, 
and an ill-bred, pompous, tyrannical display of power toward those who 
are unfortunately compelled to submit to the ignorance which is its con- 
comitant. ‘The wealth which is acquired by trade and speculation sel- 
dom gives to its possessor a high tone of liberal feeling ; and the more 
he acquires, the less willing he is to dispense it. He would not have 
the moral courage to be seen in the street with an artist; not from a 
distaste to his society, but from the fear of diminishing his own self-im- 
portance: but place that artist in the society of those possessing true 
nobility of mind, and whose position renders them regardless of such 
petty feelings, he may be overwhelmed with courtesy, but is never 
degraded by condescension. Thence arises that doubtful position to 
which I have alluded. 


STANZAS: TO PEACE. 


BY SUSAN FINDAR, 


I. 


Come, holy dove of peace, 
And fold thy sheltering wings about my heart ; 
Hushed to repose, bid its complaining cease, 
Its sorrows all depart. 


Ir. 


Bear the green branch of life 
Above the troubled waters of my soul ; 
Quiet the angry waves of passion’s strife, 
Its storms control. 


Itt, 


Thou hast a mighty power, 
Oh, heavenly dove! our thoughts to bless ; 
Be mine the treasure of thy priceless dower — 
The peace of righteousness. 








Marguerite: a Reminiscence. 
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TE. 


AW AUTUMNAL LEAP FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF HAWS VON SPEIGEL. 


Once, beneath the elm-tree’s shade, | 
When the summer sun rode high, 
Where a couch of moss was laid 
And a stream ran purling by, 

With her dainty feet below 
The cool water’s bubbling flow, 
Seated by the streamlet’s side, 


I a maiden fair espied. 


This secluded spot was one 
Sheltered from the burning sun ; 
And I long in summer time 

Here had conned the poet’s rhyme ; 
Or in romance old had sought 
Food for sad or merry thought. 
Hither coming, I was nigh, 

Ere the vision met my eye ; 

And in breathless gaze I viewed 
This wonder of the solitude. 


*T was not meet that I should stay: | 
Yet how could I turn away? 
For the sight to me did seem 
Like the picture of a dream ; 

And I stood the trees amid, 

By the trailing branches hid, 

Gazing on that maiden fair: 

O! the view was sweet and rare! 


Glossy curls her shoulders covered, 
And over her fair bosom hovered, 
‘That, beneath her kerchief light, 
Seemed half hid and half in sight, | 
As its billows’ graceful swell 
Softly rose and softly fell. 

Dark her eye-lash, like a fringe, 
Rested on her rosy cheek ; 

And her sweet lips wore a tinge 
That in vain elsewhere I seek. 


‘To her knee, in careless fold, 
Was her flowing dress uprolled ; 
While her limbs stole out below, 
Whiter than the purest snow ; 
And the lily blushed to see 
Something yet more fair than she. 
Wild flowers filled her cottage-hat, 
Careless thrown close where she sat, 
Weaving with her fingers light 
Of those flowers a garland bright. 
| 


‘Though I marked her face so sweet, 
Yet my eyes would truant play, 
And down to her toying feet 

And her ankles white would stray. 
Ne’er before into my breast 

Had love brought its tender fire, 


But, at once, a strange unrest 

And a thrilling, soft desire 

Burned within me; and I stood 

A lover, in that solitude! 

Oh, how much I longed to be 

A simple wild-flower in her hand ; 
Or a zephyr blowing free, 

That I might her cheek have fanned! 
E’en I jealoused the cool wave 
That, unchid, soft kisses gave. 


Sailing through this shaded bower, 
Came a gorgeous butterfly, 
Strolling on from flower to flower, 
Till he came the maiden nigh ; 
Then, with many an airy whirl, 
He fluttered on his pinions blue 
Round and round the lovely girl, 
Then uprose the branches through. 
As I watched his airy flight 
Upward to the open sky, 
Where the sun’s unshaded light 
‘Touched his wings with glorious dye, 
Suddenly, methought I heard 
The rich warble of a bird. 
But no bird it was that sang: 
Sweet and soft the music rang ; 
Vanished was the maiden fair, 
Though I gazed the grove around: 
Faint and fainter on the air 
Came that soft wolian sound ; 
Mingling with the water’s tone, 
Till I heard the brook alone. 


Much I cursed the gaudy dress 
Of the inseet, and my folly ; 

But cursing is a wickedness 
‘That doth make one melancholy ; 
So I ceased, and blest my stars, 
Venus truly, more than Mars, 
That so fine a vision I 


Had witnessed in reality. 


On the mossy brink, where she 
With the wavelets cool had played, 
Lay a tiny glove; to me 

With a priceless worth arrayed. 
Stained it was, and sadly torn; 

Yet for her who it had worn, 

I did love it; and did press 

It to my lips; and fancied then 
That I did the hand caress, 

Which within so late had been. 

On its dainty hem was writ 

The sweet name of ‘ MARGUERITE.’ 
Then the brook sang ‘ Marguerite !’ 
The wind whispered ‘ Marguerite !’ 
The wild-birds carolled ‘ Marguerite !’ 
And every thing said ‘ Marguerite !’ 








My Uncle, the Parson. 








BY UR CLE, BES PP 2B Ss OC RH. 


I nave often thought that if out of this life of noise and smoke 
and dust and bustle, I were to be spared another quiet hour or two 
of free and hilarious temperament of mind, I would, if I recollected it 
at the time, fashion out some sketch of my uncle the parson, and reduce 
to writing a few of the thoughts which characterized his mind. 

There is the greater reason for my doing this from the fact, that 
out of a numerous progeny by the two wives who successively blessed 
his bed and graced his board, not one individual now survives by 
whom his lineal descent should be transmitted to another generation : 
sons, daughters, daughters-in-law, grand-children, and widow, have 
all alike departed this life ; bequeathing his fame and memory to the 
children of his only brother, of whom I, John Waters, am one. 

I consider my uncle the parson then properly to be part and parcel of 
my natural inheritance and good fortune, and I make much of him ac- 
cordingly ; like those Dutch brothers and sons of brothers on Long-Island 
who for eighty-seven years have waged deadly feud against each other 
for the possession of the family Bible of their common ancestor. He 
is my own uncle, is my uncle the parson; and I mean to keep him. 
Dieu me |’a donné, gare a qui le touche ! 

The term parson by the way is a popular corruption of the word 
person. ‘The person of the parish par excellence is the parson of the 
parish ; the distinguished individual toward whom eyes of respect 
should deferentially be raised; whose horse in those days young men 
of New-England thought it no disparagement to fasten to the post or 
lead to the stable, and at whose approach boys’ hats and caps were 
wont to be removed ; indeed the proverb is still extant in the minds of 
men of my age, ‘ A red coat in Old England and a black one in New.’ 

My uncle the parson was well-born, well-bred, well-taught, well- 
educated, and well-read. He was of short stature, but rejoiced in a 
round and portly presence without any unreasonable corpulence ; was 
dignified and gentle in his manner, with gray locks inclining naturally 
to curl, and worn very full at the sides of the face; eyes of great 
observance, good features, a florid and clear complexion; black dress 
of course and unexceptionably put on; and a black hat, which instead 

of being cocked, as were those of civilians of a certain class, had the 
broad brim of one side closely rolled up while the other shaded the 
face ; a clerical and becoming fashion of the times properly denomina- 
ted, I believe, a shovel hat. 

Though his mouth was rather large, and the upper lip when 
measured from the nose, a long one, the expression of that part of his 
countenance was eminently attractive; not only from the general 
benevolence that reigned throughout, but from a multitude of small 
dimples that set themselves in motion around the mouth when he spoke, 
and often before he had said a word lay in ambush as it were 
for his thoughts, and that by unexpectedly appearing and disclos- 
ing themselves, gave a varied and impressive charm to his discourse, 
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and a companionable air to Mie grecetel duet. Often also, when 
he listened, furnishing a commentary upon the words of others 
and expressing in something almost more than dumb shew the facetious 
and whimsical fancies that sported across his imagination, raised by the 
manner or the words of the speaker; but which after a variety of 
arch and expressive movements and undulations were over-ruled and 
laid at rest. 

His enunciation was very distinct and his voice sweet clear and 
cheery ; he conversed without any assumption of manner and yet like 
one who had never in his life been interrupted ; made a slight motion 
with his white well-formed hand when he was going to speak, was full 
and not too full of anecdote, and generally began his story like sop 
with the phrase, ‘ There was a certain man,’ ¢ or ‘ There was a certain 
person whose name was Smith,’ or whatever else might have been the 
designation: or ‘There is in Newbury a certain street.’ He never 
paused for an expression although his language was finely ordered, 
and he arrived at the point of his good-humoured, or instructive, and 
always pleasant narrative with much tact and felicity. 

It was this general grace of demeanour, this quiet self-possession and 
gentle yet diffusive cheerfulness and sweet conversational talent that 
charmed me in my youth and won my heart in my earliest acquaintance 
with him. He used I remember to sit at his own table rather as a guest 
than as master of the house, receiving every little courtesy with thanks, 
and making himself agreeable to the whole party, as if enjoying the 
civilities of the entertainment while we were all his hosts: and the re- 
finement of manner with which he fed himself with his small hands after 
the ruffles at the wrist had been carefully folded under the cuff and his 
napkin adjusted, the precision and skill with which every morsel was car- 
ved, the quiet nicety with which it was prepared, lifted, and presented 
to the mouth; received, cherished, and intelligently consumed; made 
me sometimes feel that it was a nutriment for the spiritual quite as 
much as for the natural existence that was spread before him, and 
that his enjoyment was a calm and precious gratitude rather than 
a physical indulgence. There was a just appreciation without the 
least approach to avidity, a tranquil pleasure and an enlightened zest : 
in short he appeared to full advantage in that close and unfailing 
test of the true gentleman, The Art of the Table. 

He had I remember —I mean my uncle —a great dislike to twice- 
served dishes, and all preparations that wore any appearance of uncer- 
tainty, or that could by possibility excite any degree of doubtfulness in 
the mind as to their origin, or history, or character of seasoning. Indeed 
in those days persons of a certain age were very much under the domi- 
nation of that absurd style which was emphatically called ‘Goop oLp 
EncuisH Cookery.’ We had emancipated ourselves from the sceptre 
of King George, but that of Hannah Glasse was extended without chal. 
lenge over our fire-sides and dinner-tables, with a sway far more impe- 
rative and absolute. Alas! my masters, even in this epoch of our na- 
tional existence are there not whole families among us who in open day 
goon unblushingly boiling legs of mutton in the old English fashion, 
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and desecrating the Lord’s day regularly with Reasy Busy —in the 
most flagrant and utter defiance of the impressive distich : 


By roasting that which should be boiled, 
And boiling roast meat, BOTH ARE SPOILED! 


One morning [ remember when we were seated round the table at a 
prolonged breakfast, which was a favorite meal with my uncle the par- 
son, he spoke with some energy on the subject of these indeterminate 
dishes, as he called them. After praising simple cookery, and observing 
that improvements and intensives and heightenings of flavour were best 
when given at the dinner-table according to the proper taste of each in- 
dividual, by means of sauces, condiments and wine, he said: ‘ But from 
all dishes twice-prepared; all hashes, minces and stews ; all twice-ser- 
ved curries, salmis and fricass¢es ; and from every other denomination 
of dish familarly known by the term twice-laid’ 

‘Good Lorp deliver us!’ ejaculated my cousin Tom, with great fer- 
vour, availing himself of a momentary pause in my uncle’s objurgation. 
‘My son,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ your manner is highly irreve- 
rent’ —— ‘I beg your pardon most humbly Sir,’ said my cousin ; ‘ yours 
was so emphatic, that I really forgot myself.’ During the pause that 
ensued, although my uncle’s colour remained heightened for some time 
after this expression of his vivacity, and his eyes still glistened, there 
was yet a playful movement among the dimples that did not suddenly 
subside; and it became apparent that ‘T'om’s wit had wrought his 
pardon. 

‘When you dine abroad,’ said my uncle the parson, ‘the first dish to 
be brought on table is of course the Soup; and the second, according to 
our order of things, is the Fish. From the style and character of the 
first, you may gain much intelligence respecting that of your host. 
And from the manner in which the guests feed themselves with the 
second, you may class them all round the table in their pretensions to 
the rank of well-bred men. There is a certain style in the saucing and 
management of a plate of Fish that is the endowment only of a Gentle- 
man; and as for soups—they are as various as the phases of the hu- 
man character.’ 

There is a mysterious connexion between the soul and body which 
may be availed of through the senses to some advantage ; so that by 
strict temperance, frequent ablutions, reasonable exercise, fine weather, 
fresh air, and agreeable objects of sight and touch ; such as nice gloves 
for the hands, thread stockings for the feet, bright clouds, flowers at 
morning with the song of birds, and paintings of delicious coloring for 
the eyes to repose upon — the spirit becomes for a time less disquieted, 
and the current of sorrow is broken or diverted. I do not think that 
there is any unmanliness or desertion of Christian duty in availing one’s 
self of these appliances. Grief is a warfare, and there are auxiliary 
forces which involve exertion in order to bring them into the field. Cer- 
tain it is that it were easier to sit down without effort and die ; or worse 
than this, yield up the mind altogether to the corrosion of inactive suffer- 
ance ; but effort brings occupation, said my uncle the parson, and occu- 
pation cure. 
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How regularly return to us the close and the beginning of the year! 
the spring and autumn, the seed-time and harvest! and what a wonder- 
ful order exists in all those physical operations around us that we call 
Nature! Does any man doubt that morning will succeed the night, or 
night the day ? and may we not reasonably awake our senses to those 
latent, those less apparent but not less certain operations of the Divine 
Providence in the moral world, by which our souls are led onward from 
stage to stage, from trial to repose, from depression into cheerfulnes, 
from doubt to confidence, from Faith to Love? Oh let us never ques- 
tion that the order of things is at least as perfect in the moral, as in the 
apparent world. The plant that vegetates acts not of itself, and while 
we see it unfolding we acknowledge the power of Gop and the opera- 
tion of His Will; so oh Gop! Creator, Preserver, Sanctifier, let us 
equally acknowledge Thy Divine Influence in the admission and en- 
joyment of every thought that aids the growth, or beautifies the charac- 
ter of the soul of man. 

Dear Reader farewell! love my uncle the parson, and may the close 


of the year bring thee peace which surpasseth joy! 
JoHN WATERS. 





DEATH-BED OF GENIUS. 





No more, my lyre, no more thy tuneful strings 
My trembling hand shall sweep! Death steals apace, 
And o’er my soul its solemn shadow flings, 

And leaves its pallid impress on my face : 

Thus, thus my brightest earthly dreams are o’er, 

And hope mat fame shall vex my thoughts no more ! 


Oft as I bent above thee to complain, 
Through thy sad wailings, of my prayers unheard, 
A voice hath whispered me, that not in vain 
The fount of bitter feeling had been stirred ! 


Thou wert my voice my better self to bless, 
And utter thoughts that words cannot express. 


Dearer than sunshine to the captive’s eye, 
Than love, more precious to the exile’s soul, 
Sweeter than Spring’s first incense to the sky, 
Hath been thy gentle but supreme control : 

I lived to sweep thy strings or dream of thee, 
And now I sink beneath a noiseless sea ! 


Hush, hush! my lyre has vanished, and a throng, 
White-robed, with golden-harps, whose voices fill 
The perfumed air with floods of richest song, 
Whisper my troubled spirit, ‘ Peace, be still!’ 
Their beaming eyes are on me, and their hair 
Floats on the viewless pinions of the air. 


This was the music of my early dreams, 
Heard only in the inner world of thought ; 
And now it floweth from exhaustléss streams, 
With hope and faith and joyful tidings fraught : 
The golden lyre, the victor’s wreath, are mine, 
Henceforth among the ransomed host to shine. 
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NUMBER TWO 


Havana, October 21, 1844. 


T rotp you in my last, that I was just starting for Don Santiago’s 
estate, and in his company. Our conveyance was a two-wheeled vehi- 
cle, very much like our ‘ gigs,’ although larger, and set upon leather 
straps, which make it quite easy over the uneven roads of the country. 
It was drawn by three horses harnessed abreast ; the one on the right 
side guided by my friend from his seat next to me in the ‘ quitrin,’ the 
middle one tackled in the shafts, and the left one for the ‘ calesero,’ or 
driver, to mount. The calesero had on well-polished leather boots, 
buckled all the way from the feet to the knee, thence open and stiff to 
the hip; a straw hat about nine inches high, with a moderate brim, and 
handsome colored ribbon, a black cravat, and a livery with silver orna- 
ments. His knee-buckles, his large heavy spurs, and the handle of his 
long whip, were of fine silver. After three hours’ swift travel in the 
vicinity of the city, (where the turnpike roads, which are kept in fine 
condition at a great expense, by the careful attention of the Junto de 
Fomento, presented an easy path,) we gradually began to notice the un-. 
even and broken way, which appeared to have received its improvement 
rather from continual travel than from any intended human agency. 
In some of these irregular avenues the soil, which is very soft and 
black, and rendered pliable by the heavy rains, would sink beneath the 
wheels of the ‘ quitrin,’ while the heavy carts, with wheels seven feet 
in diameter, which we occasionally met on the way, cut deep and con- 
tinuous trenches all along the road. My friend made me notice particu- 
larly that the peculiar ability of a calesero consisted in driving rapidly 
along the margin of these trenches, sometimes more than three feet deep, 
and extending several miles, without ever allowing the carriage-wheels 
to drop into them on either side. He likewise shows his skill in avoid- 
ing the stones, loose and fixed, which are scattered in the road. As I 
beheld the monstrous carts, loaded with two hogsheads of nearly two 
hundred gallons each, or eight boxes of sugar, constantly destroying by 
their large thin wheels the few repairs occasionally attempted, in addi- 
tion to the several obstacles that require the ever-vigilant eye of 
the driver to avoid collision or excessive jolting, I was convinced that 
no other mode of conveyance would be better adapted to the condition 
of things. 

Travellers are very much disposed to find fault with whatever may 
differ from their preconceived notions, or the standard to which habit 
has fashioned their opinions. It often happens however, that farther 
consideration furnishes some very good reason for not adopting what, in 
other circumstances, would be the height of perfection. I will give you 
an instance. You may frequently have heard that manuring land is 
not practised in Cuba. In the staple production, sugar, the price of 
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land is but an inferior item of the heavy capital to be invested ; and so 
long as the distance of the new lands from market does not make the 
transportation of cane by carts too inconvenient, it will be more advan- 
tageous to work the new soil and obtain its virgin growth, than to ma- 
nure the old fields, where manual labor is the most expensive. The 
ready market for vegetables raised near the city of Havana, affords 
great encouragement to the farmer’s assiduity ; and you will accord- 
ingly perceive that the soil is subjected to a very elaborate and skilful 
system of cultivation. Some of the planters, who have no new lands 
near them, are unwiiling to abandon the costly buildings required on 
their estates, and consequently give very particular attention to impro- 
ving their lands by manuring and the use of the plough. 

Our black calesero drove around numberless small and large stones, 
up and down hill, and along the trenches made by the carts, and more 
than once approached close upon the verge of a precipice, but without 
diminishing the rapidity of his motion. Occasionally he would meet 
an acquaintance of either color, to whom he bowed with a courtly smile. 
Although my friend Don Santiago did not usually stop for any meals 
on the road, to gratify my desire of seeing every thing, the calesero 
drove gallantly up to the tavern of ‘La Perfecta,’ in the village 
of Under the shelter of a wide shed, which ran round it, a num- 
ber of horses were standing ; some tied to the posts, others with their 
riders on them, who, without dismounting from their large straw-saddles, 
were making purchases, or conversing with those standing about them. 
We were shown into a small room, a little more cleanly than the rest of 
the house, and in a short time were served with some very tough beef, 
strongly seasoned with garlic, some fried eggs, a bit of very salt ham, 
coffee with dirty sugar, and no milk. The tavern-keeper, who seemed 
delighted that he was able to supply us with such inviting fare, asked 
us at times how we liked the service, adding that it was lucky for us 
that we had come on Wednesday, because Sundays and Wednesdays 
were the days for killing. ‘But your beef is rather tough,’ said Don 
Santiago. ‘ And how could it be otherwise ?’ he answered. ‘ In the first 
place, old oxen are the cheapest article to be found. They are the 
heaviest also, which is another advantage, as the duty is just the same 
on large as on small cattle. When the butcher happens to kill a two- 
years -old calf, he is sure to lose by it, as the duty disproportionably in- 
creases the cost.’ Don Santiago also remarked to me, that as the trea- 
sury agents sold the privilege of killing to the highest bidder, without 
any particular regard to the wishes of the public, the only point they 
considered was the increase of the revenue, the provision for the benefit 
of the community being observed as mere matter of form; and that a 
petition was never made or expected to be made on the part of indivi- 
duals, who found it always more to their interest to endure abuses than to 
complain of them. 

We were thus far beginning to discuss matters of importance, when 
the inn-keeper having retired, Manuel, our black driver, in the uncouth 
accoutrement I have described, somewhat bespattered with mud, holding 
his whip in his left hand, and his hat in his right, entered our room, 
ewinging like a sailor in order to avoid the embarrassment in walking 
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cme by the large ears of his boots. ‘ Child,’ said he, addressing his 
master, who was certainly much older than himself, ‘1 want to speak 
privately with the Child ;’ and he looked toward me. Don Santiago 
told him that I was a foreigner, and he might speak without reserve. 
I was so anxious to pick up any interesting matter regarding the coun- 
try, that I gladly availed myself of the opportunity, and remained in the 
room. 

‘The Child knows,’ added Manuel, ‘that ever since I came to this 
country, ever since | was a mere baby, I have been with your Bounty, 
and inthe Child’s family. Your Bounty is my father and my mother. 
I have nothing in the world beside. When I have my sorrows, to 
whom shall I tell them but the Child ? And if the Child reject me, what 
shall I do? Oh, my Gop!’ 

‘But Manuel,’ interrupted Don Santiago, ‘ what is the matter? what 
ails you? have you been whipped? have you been in want of any 
thing ? are you ill ? do you wish to have another master ? 

‘Another master! continued Manuel ; ‘it is well for the Child to 
suspect one of that wish after being so many years in the house! Alas! 
what would the good old gentleman say, were he to rise from the hole, 
if he saw and heard the strange things that have happened in these 
days! The negro name, how it has gone down! And after passing 
all our life in the service of such good masters as the Child, no matter 
what we do, (because there are some bad slaves, who have acted im- 
properly,) we are all doomed to lose the confidence we enjoyed. If I 
say, me, Manuel, the old calesero of the family of Cisueros, that I love 
my master, or his children ; if the Child is sick, and I inquire asI always 
have done, why I am only making believe.’ 

Don Santiago kindly reproved Manuel, wishing him to be more pre- 
cise in his expostulation. 

‘Very well, my master,’ said Manuel ; ‘I know this is not a suitable 
place ; but at home I could not speak, and my heart was so low, I could 
not wait.’ 

‘But, Manuel,’ said Don Santiago, ‘ have I ever accused you ?’ ‘ No,’ 
answered Manuel, you have not. But I will tell you all, right away. 
You know how much | have tried to please the ‘ Nina.”* My business 
always has been to have the volante clean and ready. But if your Nina 
wished me to go of errands, to help the cook on some holidays, let any one 
say if Manuel refused ; let any one sayif he puta bad face to it, as would 
have done the caleseros of the Montalvos, the Charones, or the Herreras, or 
any of those great families, who are no better than the family of the Child. 
No such thing: always at hand, always to be found, always cheerful ; 
and now the Nina says I am surly ; I want to shake off her authority ! ! 
‘Well,’ says I to myself, ‘the Nina is not pleased with me, but if I go 
tell my master, in these hard times for the black color, he will perhaps 
think bad of me. ‘Ah, Manuel! have patience!’ says 1; and then I 
go and purchase a wax-candle with the same money the Child gave me 


* By ‘ Nina’ the feminine of Child, Manvet meant Don SantiaGo’s wife. A distinguished Span- 
ish writer observed to me, that the term ‘ Child’ was a delicate flattery, (since it implied youth,) in- 
vented by the negroes to avoid the more humiliating expression ‘ Sumerced,’ which signifies ‘ Your 
Bounty.’ 
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last week, and which I always spend in lottery tickets at the grocer’s 
store at the corner,* and right before the image of the Virgin of Mount 
Carmelo, which I nailed in the room of the harness of the volante, I 
lighted it all day and night until it wasted away. Iam a little ashamed 
to tell these things, because I know you gentlemen laugh atthem. But 
pardon me; for the poor slave, when his heart is made so very small, 
has no help but to go to prayer. Then I thought things were going to 
right again; when yesterday morning, because the wheel of the vo- 
lante went once over a stone, which certainly seldom happens, when I 
am mounted on the horse, the Nina said I did it on purpose; that I was 
as great a conspirator as any; and because [ staid late at the street- 
door last night, playing on the ‘tiple’} as I have always done, your Nina 
said your Bounty ought to get me a place in the opera-house, and have 
one enemy less near her person. Alas, Child, I cannot help it; I can 
no more bear it: the Child knows my heart.’ 

As the scene was becoming too pathetic for the place, Don Santiago 
urged Manuel to be consoled ; adding, that he would remind the lady of 
his good services, and do away any unfavorable impression she might 
have respecting him. Manuel appeared relieved, and walked to his 
horses, carefully balancing his body as he went along. We followed, 
jumped into the volante, and hurried from the tavern. 

On arriving at the estate, we stopped at the dwelling-house, which, 
as the Don was not expected, was far from being properly prepared to 
receive us. He apologized, and explained that he preferred all the in- 
conveniences, to giving previous notice of his coming. He calculated 
too much, perhaps, on the idea of taking his operarios, or workmen, by 
surprise ; and observed to me that he once found all the white persons 
employed on his plantation gone to a ball, and the negroes left by them- 
selves ; and that an estate was not unfrequently made the rendezvous of 
gamblers. We walked over to the square of buildings, which are 
generally placed in the centre of the plantation, and found them in the 
invariable respective order observed here; the mill and the boiling- 
house in the west part, the baggage-house still farther west, and the 
purging-house and drying-drawer in the north, so that the latter may 
receive the rays of the sun from morning till night. 

During our short absence the house had been comfortably arranged. 
We found two or three black damsels just dressed in new and shining 
calico frocks, with silk shoes, worn slip-shod. red shawls, and hair ar- 
ranged in very fine tresses, and very tight on the head. The table was 
set, our rooms neatly disposed, and our beds ready to receive us, should 
we feel disposed to take before dinner what the Spanish call the pre- 
bendary’s or canonical nap. I preferred a small room where I found 
some old books covered with dust, which appeared not to have been dis- 
turbed for years. Don Santiago, divining my intention, ordered one of 
the black girls to dust them off; and sitting down, awaited what I should 
say of the assortment which I was determined to examine. I read 
aloud the title of the first pamphlet I laid my hand on: ‘ Expediente 





* Tue negro spends nearly all the money he can get in this way. 
+ A favorite negro instrument. 
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de las Cortes Extraordinaria, Sobre Trafico, y esclavitud de Negros ;’ 
1811. 

‘ Quite other days than the present,’ said my friend ; ‘ read that single 
phrase ;’ and he turned over the pages until he found it ; ‘ read it, and 
be astonished at the change.’ That was the way our public bodies 
addressed the government when they had dignity, and were not spurned 
as they now are. The phrase which seemed to have fixed Don San- 
tiago’s attention was the following: ‘ And we would conclude by say- 
ing on these subjects, what our fidelity and honor require, that Spaniards 
should be Spaniards every where, especially in those countries which, 
moist with their blood, or the sweat of their brow, acknowledge them 
conquerors and founders; and that if we were loyal under sufferings, 
we could not be less so enjoying the splendors and advantages which 
now encircle the Spanish name.’ 

* How changed ! how changed!’ continued Don Santiago; ‘nobody 
can speak so now ; and, if he did, he would be obliged to lament, as the 
calesero did this morning, that no one believed or dared acknowledge 
he believed him. The moneda-corriente, the pass-word of all the go- 
vernment people, is to assert and maintain, whether they really think 
so or not, that we the creoles are all insurgents. We have been placed 
in Manuel’s case, you see.’ 

Don Santiago’s burst of indignation, like all such emotions with the 
Cubans, soon subsided ; and adjusting his rather loose vest over his 
ample belly, he went out to meet the sugar-master, whom he had been 
for some time expecting. The latter was a pale thin man, about five 
feet six inches in height. This being the season when those of his oc- 
cupation have no employment, he appeared in full dress; a wide-brim- 
med straw-hat, blue striped breeches, fastened to his waist; a white 
embroidered shirt hanging loosely over them; a very large straight 
sword, made at the factory of Guanabaioa, with a silver handle, orna- 
mented with precious stones ; his shirt-collar and sleeves confined with 
gold buckles, an embroidered cambric handkerchief tied loosely round 
his neck ; pumps cut quite low, and heavy silver spurs. Were it not 
for the finery above described, you might fancy, from his mode of wear- 
ing his shirt, that he was not altogether dressed. I have often thought 
what a figure a man thus attired would make on the side-walks of Broad- 
way! But you may be assured that were he placed there, he would be 
perfectly at ease ; for you can have no idea of the bold independent 
manner peculiar to the ‘ Guagéros,’ or country people of Cuba. 

‘ How has it fared with the Senor Don Santiago?’ said he, as he pre- 
sented his hand to his employer, in the most cordial and easy manner.’ ; 

‘Very well, Perez,’ said the former; ‘as well as it can fare with 
the planters now-a-days, with such terrible occurrences, and such small 
crops and low prices.’ 

‘ Ah! the Sefior Don Santiago has no reason to complain. He fares 
better than many ; and as for the quality of the sugar, he must be 
aware that there is none better in the market.’ 

‘You are mistaken there,’ replied the planter; ‘for many better 
sugars than mine have gone from the port of Havana.’ 

‘You say so,’ continued Perez, sitting himself down as Don Santi- 
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ago had done, ‘ nik so it may be too; but considering the quality of 
the cane, and the materials, and the fuel, I am sure that the man is not 
yet born who could improve my sugar.’ 

‘Remember,’ answered the Don, ‘remember my near neighbor, with 
the same quality of land, and I am certain with no better help than I 
give you, what a superior article he makes.’ 

‘So have I, ever since the Sejior Don § Santiago turned away the 
impudent ox-driver, who used to throw sour juice from the ditches into 
the juice-g gutter, in order to spoil my sugar. But as for any man’s im- 
proving my work, that cannot be. The Sefior Don Santiago must 
know that I was born in the boiling-houses, was brought up in them, 
and my hair has grown gray in them. The Seior should likewise bear 
in mind that Ido not wear a hat* in the boiling-house. No, Sir, no 
hat. Why shouldI ? That will do for those who are new in the trade. 
I can smell the ‘ guarapo’ at one league’s distance. The Sefior may 
perhaps remember the old Count of He it was who made me 
follow the trade; and never did that estate produce a better article 
than while I was there ; and so the Count used to say, and make me 
presents, and call me when he had company ; and we went along very 
well. He used always to take me along with him to the cock-fightings, 
and say he did not care for two or twenty boilers-full lost, for the plea- 
sure of having me at his side on these expeditions. At that time he 
had an Indian cock, the most sprightly and sure bird I ever saw; and 
the Count would have nobody touch him but myself. But I perceive 
the Sefior has a visitor, and I can come another day.’ 

‘No matter for that,’ said Don Santiago, who noticed how delighted 
I was ; ‘tell us how you came to leave the old Count of " 

‘ Leave him! why, I should have left him a thousand times, if he 
had been my own father. I had just worked the old cane-fields, and 
coming to a new one, which was overgrown and mostly decayed, the 
sugar of course did not look like the rest in the boiling-houses ; _ al- 
though, had the clay been laid on it, I am sure it would have giv en the 
very best result. I remember it was the Countess’ birth-day, “and Just 
after dinner there comes a large party of gentlemen and ladies into 
the boiling-house, all gay and lively, while I was cursing the cane. 
They all looked at the sugar, and made faces at it; and by and by, 
who should come to me but the Countess herself, and before every body, 
even the overseer’s wife, who came peeping in, to rejoice in my trouble, 
tells me, ‘ Why, Perez, I thought you did not know how to make dirt 
also !’ 

‘Was that all the cause of your leaving the Count ?’ inquired Don 
Santiago. 

‘No Sir, it did not end there. The Sefior may remember how de- 
vout the old Countess used to be. She had always gowns for the 
Virgin and Saint Francis to make; and she was proud of it too, the 
sweet lady! Well,I turned to her at once, and said: ‘ My lady the 
Countess would do quite as well to attend to the dressing of saints, 
which she understands, than to the making of sugar, which she does 




















* THE hat is used to attract the vapor over the kettles, in order to smell and judge how the 
sugar is. 
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not.” If you had seen what an uproar was raised then! All I can 
tell the Sefior is, that I heard the Countess tell her husband, ‘ Pancho, 
do not let this man sleep here this night! But I had the pleasure, 
many years after, to be recalled by the old Count. Twenty sugar- 
masters had been tending his boiling-house. All lost; not one grain 
of sugar fit to be looked at. At last the Count sent for me. ‘ Well, 
Perez, you see how [| am,’ said he. ‘ But the Count has been permit- 
ing himself to be ruined,’ I answered, ‘because he wishes to do so. 
Now from here is nearly one league; yet I can without hesitation say 
that they are burning the juice with too much lime.’ Two hours after- 
ward the best sugar ever made was drawing from the kettles. They 
had been using twelve cocoanuts of lime: I at once reduced it to three. 
My nose could not fail me !’ 

It is on account of this use of the olfactory nerves, Don Santiago 
informed me, that his utmost care with the sugar-masters during ‘ crop- 
season’ is required to prevent their taking cold. 

Before dismissing the sugar-master, I must tell you one of his stories, 
which I heard from Don Santiago. The latter had given him a short 
elementary treatise on the manufacture of sugar ; and having asked 
him several times whether he had read it or not, ’ Perez, after’ saying 
that he had a tiple; that he understood the trade: and repeating all 
the praises of himelf with which I have favored you, finally broke out 
with: ‘The Seftor Don Santiago must excuse me ; but what could a 
man like me, brought up in boiling-houses, learn "from any of those 
foreigners, or their foreign contrivances? I am in Nature’s way, 
which is always the best, ‘and am no child to begin my a Bc now!’ 

Among the various means of spending my time, I have occasionally 
read some of Don Santiago’s old books and pamphlets, endeavoring to 
obtain from them some information upon the political situation of this 
island in latter years, which may be useful, and I think necessary to a 
right understanding of my promised report of the late insurrection. 
If you are not to judge for yourself, you had better catch at random 
the hasty views of the country and its incidents which are now and 
then published at the North. If you would have more exact ideas take 
the subject as patiently as have; for there exists in the United States, 
a lamentable ignorance of the political system of government in Cuba, 
or very erroneous opinions of its nature. For this reason, I shall in 
the first place endeavor to explain how this apparent contradiction 
arises. Without a preliminary sketch, however, of some antecedent 
facts, this object will not be obtained, nor can the events lately occur- 
ring be fully comprehended. 

Not only did this island enjoy in former times the same political 
system which fell to the lot of the Spanish provinces of the Old 
World, whatever that might be, but it had moreover an institution 
called the Consulado, where members were freely elected by the pro- 
prietors of the land, whose pecuniary privileges, and above all, whose 
right of petition, exercised very liberally, were the origin of an enlight- 
ened policy on the part of Spain, which served to encourage foreign 
trade ; called for a constant supply of emigrants; aroused the agri- 
cultural energies of the country; drew to the ports of Cuba an 
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astonishing commerce, and brought an immense revenue into the 
metropolitan treasury ; a revenue that never could have resulted from 
the languishing and precarious traffic carried on solely by the Spanish 
merchants, whose opposition to such liberal views that body had to 
encounter. It will be the object of my next letter to explain how 
Cuba was prevented from following as before the course which the 
other Spanish-European provinces had pursued, and how that enlight- 
ened policy was changed. 
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BY JOHN H. RHEYN 


Tre Monarch of Waters I see, 
With his winding wide expanse ; 
His rich wooded shores and islands 
Are changing at every glance. 
To his current so deep and strong, 
Drawn in by a power controlling, 
A thousand rivers are borne along, 
Down to old ocean rolling. 


His banks with forests are lined, 

For so noble a river meet; 

The cotton-tree towering proudly, 

With the willow-wood soft at his feet. 

There are islands of verdure bright, 

There are deep shady dingles between, 
7ith a line of sharp, sun-flashing, silvery light, 

Drawn under the dark cool green. 


The riches of northern climes 

The rise of his waters obey ; 

They are borne down his buoyant channel, 

To the warm sunny South far away. 

And back from the South to the North, 

See the deep-freighted vessels ascending ; 
The wealth of the uttermost ends of the earth, 

By the changes of commerce blending. 


Not clear as the crystal pure, 
Like the brooks of a rough mountain-land, 
The flood as it pours through the valley 
Is sullied by mire and sand. 
And whirlpools and eddies seem, 
With their ripples in endless motion, 
To wrinkle the face of the dark turbid stream, 
Till they melt in the swell of the ocean. 


Yet the green-tufted fringe on its banks 
Is reversed by the stream as it flows; 
The white fleecy clouds o’er its bosom 
Come floating in mirror’d repose. 
Now ’tis all in a blaze from the west! 
A river of red gold resembling ; 
While at night the stars blink o’er its broad brown breast, 
With the silvery moonlight blending. 
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Like thee is the Church of Gop; 
And like to thy proud current free, 
With its waters forever changing, 
Yet still rolling on to the sea; 
So, the Church is a glorious stream, 
With a noble field before her ; 

Though changing forever, forever the same, 
As age upon age rolls o’er her. 


On either-hand shore, well fed 

By the tide as it rolls between, 

The forests the river-side clothing, 

Rejoice in perennial green, 

There are coverts sequestered in shade, 

For the children of grief and mourning, 
Where the tear may fall and the prayer be said, 

While the sinner to Gop is turning. 


How humble the source of the Church! 
Then swelling from day to day, 
Apostles, and prophets, and martyrs, 
And fathers —a noble array! 
Victorious was their fight, 
Heroic their solemn story ; 
They perished not when their souls took flight, 
To their homes in the mansions of glory. 


And when, in these evil times, 
Disturbance and doubts arise, 
Then back to those ages hoary 
We turn our inquiring eyes. 
*T is a mine of the finest ore, 
A treasure never ending, 
From the hands of the saints who have gone before, 
Down to our own descending. 


And the Church is not wholly pure, 

For often, with dangerous force, 

The whirlpoois and eddies of passion 

Distemper her onward course. 

Since the Church did first begin, 

Her earthly sons and daughters 
With infirmity, vanity, lust and sin, 

Have sullied her heavenly waters. 


Yet shadowy lights from above 
Flit over her troubled breast ; 
And heavenly hosts are guarding 
The home of our earthly rest. 
The star of our Faith rides bright 
O’er the waves of the turbid river, 
And the stream of the Church is a-blaze with the light 
Of a Sun that shall shine forever. 


As of old, when the tongues of fire, 

Bright emblem for all mankind ! 

On the heads of the Twelve descended, 

With the sound of a rushing wind ; 

So, drawn by the power of Curuist, 

From the darkness in which they slumbered, 
From thousands of kingdoms the bands of the blest 

In the fold of the Church are numbered. 
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She lingereth not in her course, 

Her current bears onward still ; 

It passes by woodland and island, 

Nor sleeps under hamlet or hill : 

It rolls by its tempting shores 

With a: rapid and soundless motion, 
Till it garners its myriad-mingled stores 

At home, in Eternity’s ocean ! 


There, a sea of saints redeemed, 
Gathered from every zone, 
Triumphant, glorious army, 

Stands banded around the throne. 
We all shall be there — yes, all! 

For Curist hath gone before us : 

And our billowy wings shall rise and fall, 

As we join the loud angel-chorus. 


Mississippi River, July, 1844. 


ARieGa7F @F FS BR O R. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED NOVEL.* 


‘ A fearful night! 
There is no stir, nor walking in the streets; 
And the complexion of the element 
Is favored like the work we have in hand.’ SHAKSPEARE.- 


Tue rain poured in torrents from the darkened heavens, the thun- 
der roared, the lightning flashed, and it almost seemed as if the fate of 
Gomorrah hung over the city, so fearful was the strife, so endless the 
war of the angry elements. The deluged streets were perfectly de- 
serted ; apparently, no human being dared to venture forth. The hour 
of midnight had already sounded from the different clocks in the town, 
and all animate nature seemed awed into silence; when suddenly, by. 
the occasional flashes, a carriage was seen to dash through the streets 
with a rapidity scarcely equalled by the lightning itself; it might 
have been the chariot of some Spirit of the Tempest flying from the 
pursuit of a victorious enemy, so recklessly did it rush through the 
thick darkness which enveloped all around. 

It stopped before the door of a small, obscurely-situated house, when 
a tall figure, closely wrapped in a cloak, sprang from the box where, 
apparently regardless of all risk, he had sat enacting the part of coach- 
man; and pulling the bell with a violence which threatened its destruc- 
tion, he at length succeeded in rousing one of the inmates of the 
dwelling. 

So strangely- timed a visit probably excited the apprehension of the 
individual thus imperatively summoned ; for instead of opening the 


*Iy our readers would learn somewhat more of the work from which this ‘ Night of Terror’ is 
taken, and something farther of the ultimate bearing of the scene itself, they are respectfully refer- 
red to the ‘ Editor’s Table’ of the present number, MD. KNICKBRAOCKER. 
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door, a female voice was heard to demand from a window above, the 
name and purpose of the impatient visitor. 

‘In the name of all that is good, for the love of heaven, and the fear 
of hell, come down instantly, and do not stop to ask any more questions, 
or you may have the life of a fellow creature to answer for!’ was the 
hurried reply. 

The woman seemed less surprised than might have been expected 
from the impetuous manner of the strange visitor. She was evidently 
one accustomed to witness the agitated and anxious sympathy they 
generally betray who watch the agonizing throes of her whose ap- 
pointed task it is, through groans and suffering, to bring into the world 
an accountable being. “It was her business to usher into life these little 
heirs of immortality ; and she knew that the joys of parents are often 
purchased by some hours of anxiety to the one, and no slight meed of 
previous bodily suffering to the other; she therefore did not much 
wonder at the excited manner of the individual who had called upon 
her at such an unseasonable hour; but supposing it might be some 
case of peculiar urgency, for which he thus hurried her to the exertion 
of her skill, she hastily provided herself, as she best could, with pro- 
tection against the storm which still raged with unabated fury, and ran 
down stairs without farther questioning. 

But what was her horror on descending, to perceive that not only 
was his figure completely muffled in a cloak, but that his face was 
entirely concealed by a mask! She was about to rush back up stairs, 
when he seized her with a grasp which set all resistance at defiance, 
and proceeded to bandage her eyes with his handkerchief. As was to be 
expected, she struggled violently, and reiterated the question as to who 
he was, and what was his plea for such unwarrantable usage. He re- 
plied by drawing from beneath his cloak a pistol, which instantly 
silenced the frightened woman. 

‘ Be still,’ he said, ‘and I pledge you my honor as a gentleman that 
you shall receive no injury; but give vent to one scream, call once 
for assistance, and you shall never utter sound again, until the last 
dread trump wakens the dead! It is for the good “of others, and not 
for any harm to yourself, that I call upon you to submit to all that I 
shall see fit to do. You are wanted for one to whom your assistance 
is imperiously and immediately necessary, and you must accompany 
me, and do your duty without inquiry and without remonstrance. I 
repeat, any struggle for assistance or escape will be fatal to you. 1 
never threaten twice!’ 

All this was said rapidly, and although with dreadful energy and 
emphasis, in a suppressed tone of voice, the mysterious stranger having 
closed the street door as soon as the female admitted him. He now 
again opened it, and beckoning the footman who, masked like his mas- 
ter, stood ready with his hand on the carriage door; the steps were 
instantly let down, and the woman, reflecting that not only might any 
objection on her part occasion instant death, but that it might also de- 
prive a fellow creature of the aid which, from what had taken place, 
must have been considered imperatively necessary, she suffered herself 
to be thrust into the carriage, the door was immediately closed, and 
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uttering the dnghe word Rowe are !’ ’ the disguised stranger again mount- 
ed the coach- box, and urging the horses to their utmost “speed, they 
were soon flying through the storm with the same mysterious swiftness 
as before. 

More than once was the woman tempted to burst the door open, and 
by springing into the street, endeavor to make her escape; but the risk 
of being arrested, and the benevolent anxiety already alluded to, with- 
held her, and in almost breathless silence she kept her seat. Every 
precaution had been taken to prevent her discovering the course of 
the vehicle, for not trusting tothe darkness of the night, the blinds were 
so securely fastened that it was impossible for her to let them down for 
an instant, and she could by no means catch a glimpse of the streets 
through which they passed. It seemed evident to her, however, that 
instead of pursuing a direct course, the carriage went more than once 
round the same square, and backward and forward through the same 
street: at last it stopped suddenly ; the door was immediately opened ; 
she was almost dragged out ; the same strange hoarse voice muttered 
‘Come!’ and without being allowed an instant to take breath, she was 
hurried through what seemed a long passage, and up a flight of stairs ; 
a door evidently opened, she was led in, and it was again closed ; then, 
and not till then, was the bandage withdrawn from her eyes. 

Having regained the use of her sight, she began to look eagerly 
around her; but the stranter, without taking off his mask, drew her 
quickly to the bedside, and pointing to a female who lay thereon, bade 
her render her the necessary assistance. ‘This unfortunate being was 
evidently in a state of extreme suffering. ‘The hour of Nature’s 
sorrow’ pressed heavily upon her, and she lay on her side and groaned 
piteously: no human being stood near to alleviate the pangs she en- 
dured ; and as if to add as much as possible to their poignancy, a mask 
closely covered her face, and thus as it were threw back upon her the 
burthen of the long deep groans, which seemed to be forced upon her in 
spite of her evident efforts to restrain them. 

The woman’s first idea was, it appeared, to relieve her patient from 
this extraordinary and cruel encumbrance ; but the man, as soon as he 
perceived her benevolent intention, grasped her hand, and muttered ina 
low but stern voice, ‘It must not be removed.’ She felt that no remon- 
strance would avail with the awful and mysterious being into whose 
power she had been strangely thrown, and proceeded to do what she 
eould for the relief of the poor creature who lay prostrate before her, in- 
sensible apparently to every thing but the agony she endured. 

Nature struggled long; it seemed as if the infant, thus about to be 
smuggled into life, dreaded to enter a world where so strange. so stern 
a reception awaited it; until at length the delicate frame of the future 
mother could no longer endure the mortal anguish, and she fainted. 

Instinctively, and if not forgetful, at least heedless of the imperative 
commands of the stranger, the woman, without stopping to consider the 
risk she might incur by thus braving him, tore the mask from the face 
of the insensible sufferer, and disclosed to her astonished gaze one of 
the lovliest faces she had ever beheld. 
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‘Woman!’ exclaimed va man, in a tone sel suppressed rage, ‘ did I 
not command you ?’ 

‘ Brute !’ retorted she, ‘ would you destroy two at once ? — would you 
murder both mother and child? “See, her strength has failed ; her pulse 
is gone; she may be dead in five minutes, if she is stifled by this hor- 
rid mask.’ 

‘ Dead ! muttered the man, in a low deep voice of uncontrollable an- 
guish; ‘dead! oh, no! any thing but that!’ 

The woman was too much engrossed by her needful care of her 
patient, to heed his words; and he, perceiving that she had succeeded 
in restoring the fainting form to animation, returned to the occupation 
which seemed to have shared his attention with the business of keeping 
a watchful eye upon the proceedings of the woman, viz., that of heap- 
ing log after log upon an already blazing fire in an adjoining room. 
This seemed the more extraordinary as the Spring was far advanced, 
and the tightly-closed doors and windows rendered the atmosphere of the 
room more than sufficiently warm without such unseasonable aid. The 
door between the two rooms opened just opposite the bed; and as he 
paced up and down between it and the fire- place, he at each turn added 
to the immense pile, spite of the woman’s more than once venturing to 
suggest to him that the rooni was already oppressively hot. 

At length the struggle ceased, and the voice of a living child greeted 
the newly-made mother’s ear; but no muttered sound of thanksgiving 
breathed in joyful contrast to the feeble wail of the infant ; no beloved 
voice bade her ‘remember no more her anguish, for joy that a man 
was born into the world.” The strange being did indeed spring forward 
as the woman announced to him (hoping thereby perhaps to soften the 
asperity of his apparently demoniacal temperament) that a noble boy, 
straight in limb and perfect in proportion, lived to bless his parents ; but 
it was not to bestow a father’s blessing on his first-born; it was not to 
imprint a father’s kiss upon the miniature features: no, it was not the 
warm pressure of parental affection ; but rather the savage grasp of a 
fiend, with which he seized the new-born infant, even before the wo- 
man had time to cover the little quivering frame with a single garment, 
and with rapid strides advanced with it to the fire, which bes hoon 
already alluded to. The unfortunate mother seemed partly aware of 
the man’s horrid purpose, even before her attendant, engrossed with the 
necessary cares for her restoration, had perceived his approach, and in 
the most piteous accents besought him to replace the child beside her ; 
a name evidently trembled on her lips; but even in that awful moment, 
caution prevailed, and no word which could betray him escaped her. She 

pleaded however in vain; the mysterious wretch, for such he truly 
seemed, stopped indeed, apparently in spite of himself, at every new 
entreaty, but his purpose, as it appeared, remained unaltered, for he 
replied in the same hoarse voice: ‘It must be done — you know it must 
be done!’ 

‘Gracious Heaven! and by your hands! 

‘Are they not fittest for such a deed 2? ‘eplied he, in a tone of intense 
bitterness. 


‘No! no! no! almost screamed the miserable mother ; ‘ it shall not 
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be; Heaven and Earth alike forbid it. ‘Oh! do you take it from him !’ 
continued she, addressing the woman; ‘ you who have been rudely 
dragged to this house of suilt and misery ; ; forgive me,’ (and here her 
eye turned to the masked figure, while as before a name trembled on 
her lips, though still she did not utter it,) «I know it was for my sake : 
but even this woman, who has no reason to feel grateful to either of us, 
she I am sure will add her prayer to mine.’ 

‘Take it then!’ said the man, almost flinging the infant into the wo- 
man’s arms, without giving her time to recover her powers of speech, 
benumbed as she was with horror, sufficiently to make any answer, 
‘and let it be done quickly.’ 

‘What ?’ demanded she. 

‘ Destroy it, and that instantly, in that fire ; and let not a trace of it 
remain !’ 

A faint scream of deep agony broke from the enfeebled mother, while 
the woman exclaimed: ‘ Wretch! do you think any thing could tempt 
me to such a deed ?’ 

‘Then give it to me!’ He was about to snatch the infant from her 
arms, but the mother, turning on her a look of mingled despair and en- 
treaty, besought her not to suffer him to take it from her. ‘The woman, 
apparently struck with compassion at the piteous words, which indeed 
seemed the last the poor sufferer might ever utter, seeing that she now 
sank back upon her pillow, with but little sign of life, retreated before 
his approach, pressing her burden more tightly in her arms. 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘ you must do the deed; for I swear to you it shall 
be done, and that instantly !’ 

Without farther remonstrance, the woman now wrapped the little 
trembling, wailing infant in her cloak, which she threw hastily around 
her, and “with an air of desperate resolution walked toward the door, 
saying : 

‘If I am to execute your horrid purpose, you must remain by the 
bedside of that poor victim of your’s; she must not be left an instant 
in her present state ; you must ‘also suffer me to close the door, that:the 
screams of the poor baby may not quite pierce its mother’s ears; and 
give her this,’ she added, pouring something from a vial ; ‘it may dull 
the consciousness of her misery, at least for a while.’ 

The man acquiesced without making any answer ; administered the 
draught ; and sternly folding his arms, took his place by the side of the 
unhappy sufferer, who, completely exhausted by the efforts she had just 
made, still lay almost insensible, only giving evidence of life by the 
labored heaving of the snow-white chest, which had been completely 
bared to prevent her from sinking under the excessive heat; and an in- 
tense stare, which showed but too plainly that consciousness had _ sur- 
vived her strength. 

Almost immediately after the woman had shut the door, the screams 
of the infant became fearfully audible ; the man struck his closed fist 
rudely against his breast, as if to lay prostrate any feeling of compas- 
sion that might lurk there; and planting his foot firmly on the floor, 
seemed determined to continue resolutely insensible to the pleadings of 
nature. 
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After a momentary anaes in iene ‘his eye toward the female, 
and perceiving that she was now sinking into a stupor, to which the 
charitable draught had probably contributed as much as her previous 
exhaustion, he drew a long breath, and muttering ‘ It is well! ” advanced 
some steps ‘toward the door ; but remembering the woman’s charge, he 
returned to the bed-side. By this time, the cries became much fainter ; 
a few minutes more, and they ceased entirely ; and shortly after, the 
woman entered the room, her cloak closely wrapped around her, as if 
ready to depart. 

The man approached her. ‘Is all over ?’ muttered he. 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, in the same low tone, but casting a look of extreme 
horror at him ; ‘ the poor innocent shall never trouble you again.” And 
then, as if to cut short any farther communication with such a wretch, 
she proceeded to give directions as to the farther treatment of her patient ; 
and was hurrying from the room, when the man stepped before her and 
put into her hands a purse filled with gold-pieces. ‘The woman instantly 
dashed it to the floor, and in the most indignant tone exclaimed: ‘ Do 
you think I will receive from you the price of blood? Take it back, 
monster that you are! and may your money perish with you!’ 

‘ As you like,’ he coldly replied, but not without shuddering slightly 
at the woman’s words: ‘this however you must submit to;’ and he 
again drew forth a handkerchief and advanced toward her. She shrank 
from his touch, but made no resistance, and in silence permitted him to 
blind-fold her as before. He then led her down the same flight of stairs, 
and through the same passage ; repeatedly charging her to beware how 
she made any effort to discover either his name or the house to which 
she had been brought, which must, he warned her, bring upon her im- 
mediate destruction. 

The house-door closed upon them, the carriage-door opened, she was 
assisted in, and carried home by the same apparently unnecessarily 
circuitous route ; the strange being helped her out; and not until her 
own door closed upon them, did he remove the bandage from her eyes. 
This done, he repeated his charge in still more emphatic words, and 
vanished from her sight ; and here we will leave the bewildered woman 
to recover as she best may her scattered senses. 

By this time the storm had passed away ; the rays of early morning 
were beginning to streak the east; and Nature, as if refreshed rather 
than wearied by the recent conflict in which she had been engaged, was 
fast putting off the dull weeds of night, to array herself in the gorgeous 
robes of a southern spring day. 

Ah! could the storms which rage in the human bosom be as easily 
dispelled ; could the dark passions which devastate the heart of man 
thus retreat before the sunshine of peace, this world would not be the 
scene of misery it now is. The fair gardens which decorate the face of 
ou rmother Earth may for awhile be shorn of their beauty by the raging 
of the pitiless storm; but they will bloom again, and with renovated 
vigor and added beauty, when the refreshing alternations of dew and 
sunshine restore them to life. Alas! is it thus with that source and 
spring of evil, the human heart? Can peace again take up its abode 
there, when once it has been rudely thrust out by those monopolizing 
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guests which rage with more wildness than any outward storm of the 
elements? Alas, no! We have been told, and every day’s experi- 
ence shows us, that ‘ with man this is impossible.’ 


THE GROOMSMAN TO HIS MISTRESS. 
I. 


Every wedding, says the proverb, 
Makes another, soon or late ; 

Never yet was any marriage 
Entered in the book of Fate, 

But the names were also written 
Of the patient pair that wait. 


II, 


Blessings then upon the morning 
When my friend, with fondest look, 
By the solemn rites’ permission, 
To himself his mistress took, 
And the Destinies recorded 
Other two within their book. 


It, 


While the priest fulfilled his office, 
Still the ground the lovers eyed, 

And the parents and the kinsmen 
Aimed their glances at the bride, 

But the groomsmen eyed the virgins 
Who were waiting at her side. 


Iv. 
Three there were that stood beside her, 
One was dark, and one was fair, 
But nor fair nor dark the other, 
Save her Arab eyes and hair; 
Neither dark nor fair I call her, 
Yet she was the fairest there. 


Vv. 


While her groomsman — shall I own it? 
Yes, to thee — and only thee — 

Gazed upon this dark-eyed maiden 
Who was fairest of the three, 

Thus he thought: ‘ How blest the bridal 
Where the bride were such as she !’ 


vi. 


Then I mused upon the adage, 
Till my wisdom was perplexed, 

And I wondered, as the churchman 
Dwelt ‘upon his holy text, 

Which of all who heard his lesson 
Should require the service next. 


Vit. 


Whose will be the next occasion 

For the flowers, the feast, the wine? 
Thine perchance, my dearest lady, 

Or, who knows ?—it may be mine: 
What if *t were — forgive the fancy — 
What if ’t were — both mine and thine? 
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LINES ON CARDIFF CHURCH, WALES. 




































BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTE. 









WueEn Severn’s sweeping flood had overthrown 
Saint Mary’s Church, the preacher then did cry, 
‘ Haste and rebuild the pile:’ but not a stone 
Resumed its place. Age after age went by, 

And Heaven still lacked its due ; but Piety 

In secret did, we trust, her loss bemoan: 

But now her spirit hath put forth its claim 

In power, and Charity doth lend her voice : 

Let the new church be worthy of its aim, 

That in its beauty Cardiff may rejoice : 

Oh! in the Past, if cause there were for blame, 
Let not our times halt in their better choice ! 


 y 





HE MASKED BALL. 


BY NED BUNTLINE. 


Many times have I been questioned as to the ‘ how and the when’ I 
picked up the pretty little Spanish clipper, sailing in company with me 
over life’s changeable ocean. ‘Till lately, I have refused to satisfy the 
anxious querists; but as many of them are old friends and constant 
readers of the Knickersocker, I have resolved to satisfy their curiosity 
through its pleasant pages. In a yarn of this kind, one can be per- 
mitted to get under way suddenly, and come to abruptly ; therefore I 
shall begin at once. 

While cruising in the West Indies, in the old ¢ Boston,’ I had many 
opportunities of making acquaintances on the different islands, and I 
was then of an age and temperament that prevented me from ever 
permitting such opportunities to escape. In our occasional visits to 
Havana, I had become acquainted with the family of Don Manuel de 
Candelario ; which consisted of himself, a yet comely wife, a son of 
my own age, who held a lieutenant’s commission in Her Catholic Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, and two daughters; girls as fair as ever threw love- 
darts from beneath the convenient shadow of a Castilian mantilla. 7 

The eldest of the twain, Dofa IsaneLia, had just crossed Time’s ‘ 
tide-wake into her eighteenth year, and was an angel-creation of per- A 
fection; one of your quiet, voluptuous, dreamy creatures, without one . 
feature or a single outline in her figure which could be improved by 
alteration. Her eye was like a liquid lake of night-sky, with a single- 
star swimming like a soul in its centre. Her sister CAROLINA was 
widely different in feature and character. As beautiful, yet in another 
style; more wild, ever gay and laughing; she was -the girl for a 
VOL. XXIV. 72 
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sailor to fall in love with. Isabella would have pleased the dreamy 
ideality of the languid, love-sick poet Keats; while Carolina would 
have suited Byron or Moore for an ocean-heroine. 

We had just anchored in Havana, after a long cruise to windward, 
when the ‘carnival season’ of 1839 commenced. Our mud-hook had 
scarce had time to settle itself in the ‘ ten-fathom hole,’ when I rigged 
myself in my best claw-hammer jacket, a pair of trousers which sheet- 
ed home at the bottom, and rowed on shore. Ina few minutes I[ had 
reached the casa of Don Manuel, where I found the whole family 
assembled, discoursing upon preparations for the evening’s amusement. 
A kiss all around (Lorp! how my heart jumps, when Memory over- 
hauls her log!) and I was duly installed on the committee of advice. 

‘ Now,’ cried the girls, as 1 entered the apartment, ‘now our party 
is complete. Sefor Buntline will go; what costume will you wear, 
Don Eduardo ?’ 

The question threw me quite aback. I had never attended a mas- 
querade ball before ; and having only a general idea of the rules and 
discipline in vogue at such a place, I knew not what ‘ rig’ to assume. 

‘] think a Guerilla’s dress would become him very well; it would 
suit the independent, off-hand manner of a sailor,’ said Carolina. 

‘Ah, no! hermana dulce,’ replied Isabella; ‘he would better sustain 
the character of a Troubadour; he plays well, and sings the songs of 
his native land so sweetly.’ (There’s no accounting for woman’s 
taste, reader ; for be it known to you, in a low whisper, that my music 
would frighten a white bear.) ‘ Yes,’ continued Dojia Isabella, ‘ you 
must dress him up as wn triste Troubadour, and loan him your guitar.’ 

‘Nonsense, girls!’ interrupted Don Mattias ; ‘a sailor should never 
sail under false colors. He’d feel like a sick dolphin aground, in any 
rig but his own. Stick tothe tarpaulin and blue jacket, Ned, and do n’t 
mind the romantic ideas of these novel-reading sisters of mine; and 
bear a hand, youngster ; it’s time we were under way.’ 

‘I will leave the choice of my rig to the ladies,’ said I, with true 
ocean-born gallantry ; and they, after some little ‘warring of sweet 
words,’ concluded that I should dress as their brother had desired. 

With his aid I soon found myself in pumps, white Turkish or rather 
balloon trousers, a blue-jacket, ornamented with sundry rows of bright 
buttons, a pink-and-blue striped shirt, and a miniature likeness of the 
‘star-spangled banner,’ taken in silk, wrapped around my neck, as a 
patriotic symptom of a neckerchief. To this, add a very handsome 
mask, chosen by the sentimental Isabella, and you have my tout ensem- 
ble. How do you like it? While awaiting your favorable answer, 
I ll unmask the rest of our party. 

‘Hallo! what are you cruising after, Sir?’ said I, as a military- 
looking personage, with a long black curling moustache, hair to match, 
and a lightning-eye, strode up within: a fathom of me, significantly 
laying his gloved hand upon the jeweled hilt of a long ‘ Toledo’ which 
hung at his side. ‘Here’s a snap!’ thought I, as a hasty vision of all 
my little intrigues and amours flashed through my mind ; ‘I ’ve touched 
the infernal Castilian pride or jealousy of this fellow, and now there ’s 
no dancing for me to-night! But the stranger raised his mask, and oh! 
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how she made ‘the old Senceeed room ring with her merry laughter ! 
It was none other than Carolina, dressed “for the ball. I'stood like a 
monkey at the opera, perfectly transfixed with astonishment at the 
amazing transformation, while she enjoyed my unconcealed surprise. 
The folds of a military cloak concealed the delicate outline of her 
finely-moulded figure ; she had inserted her pretty little feet in large 
boots, to which were ‘attached the golden spurs of knighthood ; and 
being tall for a woman, she made a fine specimen of a Spanish offi- 
cer. 

‘ Quieres comprar flores 2?’ breathed a sweet, low voice in my ear, 
arousing me from my silent and stupid gaze. I turned around, and 
there, in the dress of a Castilian flower-girl, stood the fair Isabella. 
Before I go any farther, let me say to the untravelled reader that it is 
the prettiest dress in the world, 7f it be worn by a beautiful woman. 
The short white skirt, just long enough to reveal the beauties of a foot 
and ankle which would have killed Venus had she seen it, and caused 
the ‘ crowner’s quest’ to return ‘died of envy ;’ the light blue boddice, 
silken-laced and tasselled, fitting neatly to a full swelling bust; the 
snowy, crimped ruffle, resting far down on the transparent bosom ; the 
arms bare up to the gently- rounded elbows, so beautiful that one 
could scarcely look at them without wishing them for an every-day 
cravat; and to crown the whole, a gossamer-web mantilla contrasted 
its pearly whiteness with her jetty ringlets, now twining on the wings 
of the kissing zephyr, and then coquettishly brought forward to con- 
ceal, and thus render doubly beautiful, a soul-born blush But 
whew ! I’m quite out of breath writing such a long sentence without a 
pause. 

This was the dress worn by ’Bella, and in it she looked more like 
one heaven-sent to give poor mortals an idea of an angel, than a being 
of earthly mould. 

‘ No otro flore, masque a ti!’ answered I, gazing half-mesmerized 
upon the beautiful creature. 

Another personage now stalked into the room, much after the 
fashion of Hamlet’s befloured ghost in a country theatre. It was Don 
Mattias, in the character of Boabdil, Granada’s last king, from whom 
by the way the family of Don Manuel claimed lineal descent. 

Mattias looked remarkably well in his regal costume ; the loose vel- 
vet robes became his tall figure, and the jeweled crescent which glit- 
tered above his brow, served to set off its noble height and marble 
whiteness. In fact, I doubt much if Boabdil ever looked half as well 
as his representative. 

Every thing now being ready, we entered the family-volante, and 
drove through crowded streets filled with gay masses of people wearing 
the guise of almost every nation on earth, to the Tacon Theatre, which 
is situated about half a mile outside the city gates. This, the largest 
and probably the richest theatre in the world, was filled with people. 
Every known nation, and some unknown ones, here found representatives. 
In one part, the grave, dignified and gloomy Turk sat cross-legged on 
his velvet cushion, scowling through the heavy masses of smoke which 
curled lazily upward from his inlaid chiboque ; in another, a ‘ gatherin’ 
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of Yankees were in earnest confab, a shingle and jack-knife in the 
hands of each, and the subjects of their discourse varying from the ‘ right 
of search’ to the probability of ‘diskiverin’ the hole, upon which the 
celebrated Professor Symmes claimed the honor of theorizing. In the 
back-ground, troops of flower-girls were lightly footing the graceful 
minuet with the ‘lads of the mountain,’ to the music of the tinkling 
guitar and the clattering castanets ; the tambourine of the mottled 
mountebank rung its tum-tum, tingle-ting through the vast assemblage, 
while the aged, and those who preferred looking on to participation, 
were seated in the box-tier. 

But | suppose the reader would like to know how a theatre is rigged 
into a ball-room ; and being one of the most accommodating fellows in 
existence, I will ‘state the case’ briefly. As I said before, ‘El Tea- 
tro de acon’ is one of the largest and richest theatres in the world. 
During the carnival season the large parquette is floored over to an equal 
height with, and joined to, the stage; which is thrown entirely open, 
the scenery removed, and every part save the boxes cleared up as neatly 
asa man-o’-war’s decks on a Sunday morning, when she ’s off soundings. 
This is done to give sea-room for the dancers; and there is plenty of 
space for four thousand people to veer and haul in this theatre, when thus 
prepared. A part of the second tier of boxes was reserved for the music- 
band, the rest of the second and lower tiers being filled with inactive 

spectators. The lofty, carved and gilded walls, were hung with silken 

banners and festoons of flowers, the whole being lighted w ith an immense 
chandelier, which hung from the centre of the dome, and twenty-four 
smaller ones, which were suspended from the beaks of gilded eagles, at 
regular distances around the building. 

My friends and myself were soon gliding about, enjoying the wit and 
mystery of the various characters ; first whispering a word in this one’s 
ear and then in another’s, each seemingly seeking to impart to the other 
the joy which overrun his own breast. I had just entered into an ani- 
mated flirtation with some high-born damsel, in the guise of a merry 
peasant-girl, when a low, thrilling burst of music fell upon my ear, half 
suspending my breath as I drank in its rich melody. 

‘ Madre de Dios! es un angel!’ whispered my companion, as she 
glided toward the unseen musician. Slowly I worked my way through 
the dense breathless throng which had gathered around her. Oh! such 
music as then rose above ‘the hum of admiration! At first, it was low, 
plaintive, and sweet as the tremulous sighings of an /Xolian harp, heard 
from afar over zephyr-fanned waters ; then, as if nearer borne on airy 
pinions, till the souls of the entranced hearers thrilled with its melody ; 
again slowly, softly sinking away, reminding one of the last lingering 
sigh of true love, as it leaves the inanimate, freezing clay, and wings 
its way to heaven. I could no longer master my feelings. Right and 
left, with more force than politeness, I pushed through the mass of bodies 
that veiled the songstress from my sight. 

I have ever been an ardent admirer of beauty and music ; it was not 
strange therefore that my feelings should have approached adoration, when 
I found them both combined to a degree almost exceeding perfection, i in 
the stranger before me. I reached the spot where I had before observed 
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the Tu rk reclining onhiscushion. He no longer sat tthe dave of apathy’ : 
his chiboque lay broken at his feet ; he had torn the mask from his face, 
and seemed fully as far gone as myself, With one knee resting on the 
deserted cushion, a guitar in her hand, her long ebon lashes, like a 
fringe of glossy silk, “veiling her half-closed eyes, was the enchantress 
whose ¢ music’s spell’ had fallen on all around. On her lips trembled 
the last sad notes of a ‘ Lamentacione Espanola.’ ‘Mournful, oh! 
mournful’ was her tone and mien as she sang the decline of her nation 
in the beautiful words of De Vega. Tears glistened in many an eye, 
around her ; sighs echoed from the rough breasts of hardy men, as well 
as tender women ; all felt the full force of music’s power, when wielded 
by that peerless girl. At last, she paused; looked around in evident 
surprise at the effect her song had produced ; and then, changing her 
theme, commenced a lively prelude on her instrument. Her eyes caught 
mine ; one thrilling look went to my heart ; and then she commenced a 
song of love and chivalry, in tones even more ravishing than before. 

The end of the song found me, unconscious of time, place, or the thou- 
sand gleaming eyes bent toward me, upon my knees at her side ; and as 
the last note trembled on the chords of her instrument, my rough voice 
crashed upon its sweetness: ‘ Who, and what are you? An angel from 
heaven ?? 

With her bird-like voice, and a merry laugh, she cried: ‘ Que ro- 
mantico !? sprang from me, and disappeared in the crowd, leaving the 
guitar, which had borne such sweet cadence to her voice, in my hands. 

‘Well, you ’ll pass, Ned! said Don Mattias, slapping me on my 
shoulder. ‘I’ve been watching your manceuvres this half hour. 
You ’ve been backing and filling till you ’re got yourself aground on the 
shoals of love, eh ? 

‘Do you know her ?’ said I, slowly recovering from the stupor into 
which her sudden flight had thrown me. 

‘Certainly I do; she’s a cousin of mine; and if you’ll collect your 
scattered senses, do the agreeable, and take a turn or two with the girls, 
we ’ll go and serenade her by and by, with her own guitar, which I see 
you ’ve captured.’ 

The band struck up, and soon the lovely Isabella and myself were 
whirling around in the voluptuous waltz ; but my charmer was no longer 
to be seen. She had decamped, bearing with her my heart, an article 
that hitherto had stood the test of bright eyes and love- darts, without 
material harm, although it was of a rather susceptible nature. Me. 
chanically I passed through the evening’s amusements, and rejoiced 
when the hour to return had at last arrived. 

Reader, you must pardon me for not giving you a more full descrip- 
tion of the ball ; but about this time I was taken too suddenly ill to take 
notes. My disease was of that universally fatal and undoctorable species, 
called Jove, and of course it made me blind to every thing but her ; so 
forgive me for this one neglect, and [’ll tell you all about it another 
time. 

We (Don Mattias and myself’) soon deposited the young ladies at home ; 
then, donning our cloaks and rapiers, we started for the ‘serenade. Dofia 
SEHERINA, for that was my lady-love’s name, resided outside the city 
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walls, in the pallacio of her aunt, the Comtesa Escudero ; and thither 
we rode as fast as our horses would carry us. We soon arrived in sight 
of the building, which contained the purloiner of my heart, and a cold 
dreary-looking pile itwas. The windows were nearly atthe top of the 
high, gray walls, and as is usual in Spanish countries, barred, by way 
of caging the pretty birds within, | suppose. We fastened our horses 
in the rear of the building ; and now for the first time I perceived a 
light shining from a solitary window, which opened out upon a small 
iron-balustraded balcony. 

‘How are we to get over this confounded wall ?’ said I, gazing dubi- 
ously on a high stone wall, surmounted with a quantity of broken glass- 
bottles, which ‘ shone savagely’ in the clear moon-light. 

‘I’ll show you directly,’ said my comrade, flinging the cords of his 
cloak over the out-reaching limb of an agricarte tree, that jutted over the 
wall. The next instant he hauled himself up, and passing him the 
guitar, I followed suit. We dropped noiselessly into the garden beneath, 
and cautiously stole along amidst orange-trees and flower-beds, until we 
stood beneath the lighted window. With something or other playing a 
‘double-quick tattoo’ against my breast-bone, I took the guitar, and with 
a trembling hand, by way of prelude to awaken the lady, struck up that 
appropriate pouching air, ‘”T is my delight of a shiny night,’ etc. ; but a 
shadow, as the breath of a dying infant, threw itself upon a bed of 
flowers in front of the window. I knew it was her; my hand grew 
firm and steady ; boldly and freely it swept the dulcet chords obedient 
to my will; my voice grew clear, and swelled into my favorite song 
with an eloquence it never knew before. I was singing to win a wife. 

I ceased ; the shadow left the flower-bed, disappeared for a moment, 
then returned ; a hand whiter than the moon’s ray which kissed it, was 
extended ; a packet dropped from the unclosed fingers. 

‘Ned, you area lucky dog! cried Mattias; ‘here’s a bouquet of 
orange-flowers with a pink in the centre, bound round with blue ribbon. 
You are an accepted lover !’ 

‘Thank Gop!’ I exclaimed, as I gazed on the precious tell-tales. 

‘Amen!’ fell from the balcony, like an angel’s response from heaven, 
in the same tone which had bound my heart a life-prisoner at the ball. 
We returned home - - - 











Reaper, I was about to conclude my yarn; but there is a little witch 
looking over my shoulder, who bothers me so that I cannot write. Ill 
describe her. As all of the witching kind does, she appears in the 
shape of a woman. In the first place, she’s between eighteen and 
twenty years of age; tall —no she is not tall, nor is she short; but she 
is just a Venvsian height; her figure like unto that which Nature 
modelled, and then in anger broke the mould which formed it, because 
it excelled herself. 

‘Confound it, Madam !— good Lorp! Mrs. Buntline !— let me alone!’ 
There, reader, she has capsized the inkstand and pulled my ears. My 
tale must close: there! she has blown out the light. Good night! 
Gop bless the ladies ! 
Cincinnati, ( Ohio.) 


N.B. 












































The Burial of Chatterton. 


THE BURIAL OF CHATTERTON. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIx. 


Tromas Cuartrerron, the author of the celebrated Rowzizr poems, committed suicide in London, at 
the age of seventeen years. Such was his poverty, that fortwo days prior to his death he subsisted 
on a penny tart and some water. He was buried at night in a work-house burial-ground. 


t. 






THERE was heard a measured tread 
Through the streets in the deep midnight, 
No beam from the waning moon was shed, 
And the stars withdrew their light! 
Dark were the heavens above, 
Dark was the earth beneath ; 
Dark, as the latest hour of him 
Who forced the gates of Death! 
Hurriedly and carelessly they bore him to his rest, 
And laid the wearied child of song on Earth’s maternal breast. 


It. 


No prayers were breathed, no tears 
Bedewed his pauper-grave, 
No mother wept in anguish there 
For him, she might not save. 
But stranger-hands consigned 
To earth’s sepulchral ed 
The poet’s mortal flesh, to wait 
The trumpet call of Gop: 
As meteor-fires which flash on high, and then are lost in gloom, 
His genius only blazed to light a pathway to the tomb. 


Trt, 


Where that young minstrel sleeps 
Not e’en the rank grass grows, 
No cold recording marble tells 
The place of his repose : 
Among the poor he lived, 
Among the poor he died, 
And with them in the charnel-house 
Lay down the Suicide! 
But oh! what need of epitaph or quaintly-sculptured stone 
As monument for CuatreRToN? He proudly built his own! 


Iv. 


His daring hand unstrung 
His own majestic lyre ; 
But deathless are its melodies 
And quenchless is its fire : 
Its wondrous music long 
Shall loving hearts entrance, 
And for his early doom shall mourn 
The genius of Romance! 
Shrined within Thought’s solemn cell his image long shall be, 
Whose life, whose death, whose nameless grave, are each a mystery. 


Philadelphia, November, 1844. 
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VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY: A TREATISE ON THE FORCES WHICH PRODUCE THE ORGANIZATION OF 
PLANTS: with an Appendix, containing several Memoirs on Capillary Attraction, Electricity, and 
the Chemical Action of Light. By J. W. Draper, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of New-York: Harper anp BroTHers. 


Tne rapidity with which the science of chemistry is advancing, is surprising to those 
who only now and then have occasion to look into the new books. We well remember, 
for it is only a few years since, that a treatise on chemistry was considered complete when 
it gave some account of heat, light, and electricity, a little about oxygen gas and several 
metals, and wound up by administering a long chapter on the salts, by way of a final 
dose. But things have changed; and in the midst of so many new sciences, chemistry 
has advanced with a steady and rapid step. It has long ago ceased to be a simple amuse- 
ment for druggists, or a trifle to entertain the young ladies of seminaries. When we look 
at the recent works, for example the one now before us, we are at once struck with the 
great advance which has been made, The pages, as we turn them over, have acquired a 
mathematical appearance; there are symbols, and equations, and tables, and all that 
betokens exact knowledge. On the title-page we find it styled ‘ A Treatise on the Forces 
which produce the Organization of Plants ;’ that is, a book showing how plants grow, and 
what they come from. This is very different from the old chemistry. It is only three or 
four years ago that this science came to be applied to explain the physiology of plants and 
animals. One of the earliest treatises by Lresia is well known in the United States, for 
it is said that more than one hundred thousand copies were sold here. This has been 
followed from time to time by the works of Dumas and BoussincavuLt in France, and 
Jounston in England. Public attention has been fully awakened to the importance of 
these new applications, and scientific men are every where adding improvements. Sir 
Humpurey Davy, himself a great chemist, used to say that of all sciences chemistry 
was by far the noblest. ‘There is indeed something about it which extorts our admiration- 
It embraces equally objects the most minute, and the most extensive; and whether it be 
giving the analysis of a stone, or developing the various functions of the human system, 
it is equally enchanting. Since it has been applied to the phenomena of life, it has be- 
come something more than a merely interesting study. The mysteries of Life, many of 
which are now on the pdint of being explained by it, are regarded by all men with a 
feeling of awe: ‘ We are fearfully and wonderfully made! 

If the applications of chemistry to animal physiology are of such great interest, its 
applications to vegetable physiology are scarcely less so. Plants are, as it were, the links 
between minerals and animals,and in them are carried on many wonderful actions, It is 
the felicity with which science explains these processes, that has so forcibly attracted the 
public attention. Dr. Drarer’s book, which by the way is an excellent specimen of the 
manner in which our friends the Harpers can publish valuable works, appears in an 
unusual form for an American book. It is printed with large types, on fine paper, and in 
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the quarto form, with engravings. on steel, some of which are beautifully colored. It 
appears that the author has been engaged ten years in the preparation of his book. There 
is a large amount of experimental matter and new facts, the chief object being to explain 
how vegetable subs‘ances grow, under the influence of the light of the sun. It has been 
known for a long time that plants will only grow where they receive a supply of heat and 
light ; but it is a late discovery that the substances of which they are composed, or built 
up, are exclusively formed by light. In the different chapters we are shown how this is 
brought about; that the sun’s rays are absorbed, and give rise to the production of the 
green substance, which colors leaves: from this, or along with it, various compounds 
found in vegetable structures arise. The direct absorption of light is therefore the original 
cause of the organization of plants. The author is farther led into an investigation 
of the physical circumstances attending this absorption, which coincides very nearly 
with what takes place in photographic operations. Thus it appears that the changes 
which occur when a Daguerreotype portrait is taken are essentially the same as those 
which transpire during the growth of plants; so that the fixation of a shadow and the 
growth of a tree have much in common. The Appendix contains experimental evidence 
on these points, which is given in great detail. Several chapters of this it appears have 
already been published in the scientific journals of Great-Britain, and translated into 
French and German; so that the character of the work is widely known to scientific 
men. Asa specimen of the manner in which the volume is written, we annex an extract: 


‘One of the most striking results of organic chemistry is the relationship which it discovers 
between animals and plants ; the former constituting an apparatus for oxydation, the latter 
an apparatus for deoxydation. Compared together a relation of antagonism exists between them. 
Plants, from inorganic matter, construct their various tissues and parts; these are consumed by 
animals, and forced back into the inorganic state. It is therefore plain that the sun is the 
great formative agent. and animals are the destroyers. If we consider the successive races of 
organized beings, beginning from the lowest and passing to the highest tribes, it would seem 
that the general idea under which Nature has been acting is, that the more complex structures 
were evolved to emancipate them from the direct control of external physical forces. The 
vegetable kingdom, unendowed with locomotive powers, deriving its existence directly from ex- 
ternal agents, is completely under their control. If the summer is too brilliant. or rains do not 
fall, a plant withers and dies. In the same manner, the lower races of animals have their ex- 
istence determined by the action of physical causes; if these be favorable, they flourish; if un- 
favorable, they must submit to an inevitable lot. To tribes that are higher, to a certain extent, 
the rigor of these laws is remitted, and a certain amount of independence secured; the African 
lion can retire to a shade in the middle of the day; yet still he is held in a state of subjection, and 
instinctively submits to the operation of an overruling power, and is kept to the sands of his desert 
from cool and temperate climates. The sunbeam is his chain. In man alone the emancipation is 
complete; for into his hands nature has committed a control of the imponderable principles. It 
matters not whether it be in the torrid zone or in the frigid, he tempers the seasons by his intellec- 
tual power; he resorts to every artifice of clothing. or to the warmth of fire; he dissipates the 
natural darkness by artificial light. Developed by civilization, he is no longer a prey to natural 
accidents; if the harvests of his own countries have failed him, his hands have created commerce, 
which brings him an abundance from distant places. Unlike those races which are next below him, 
and which instinctively aim at the result he so perfectly accomplishes, he does not wait upon the 
gifts of Nature, but compels her to minister to him. When they are oppressed by hunger, whole 
tribes of fishes migrate in the sea, and innumerable flocks of birds direct their flight to distant 
countries; but civilized man, without calling into action his own locomotive powers, puts his arm 


across the globe, and satisfies his wants.’ 

There is another point of view in which this work commends itself strongly to the patro- 
nage of the American public. It is one of the very few original scientific treatises which 
have been published in our country. For a long time it has been a matter of reproach to 
us, the little that has been done among us for the advancement of pure science. We take 
this book as a symptom that more will hereafter be dune; and we feel assured that our 
scientific men will have no cause to complain of a want of encouragement, if they com- 
mence in earnest to add to the stock of human knowledge. More especially if their labors, 
as in this case of Dr. Draper’s, are directed to those great and practical questions in 
which the interests of millions are involved ; the applications of science to such objects as 
agriculture and the arts. There seems to be an unfortunate impression among our scien- 
tific professors, that the road to fame and emolument is a short path; that all which is ne- 
cessary is to reprint European books, ‘ American editions, revised and improved.’ ‘This is not 
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as it should be ; it is not the work in which professors of science ought almost exclusively 
to be engaged. American science is in their custody, and they should not neglect it. In 
foreign countries there seems to be no indisposition to give us full credit for whatever is 
done. ‘Thus in the case of Dr. DRAPER, when some two years ago a question arose as to 
who first obtained portraits by the Daguerreotype,the Edinburgh Review came frankly for- 
ward, and gave him full credit for it; and here is a scientific application, supposed impos- 
sible by Mr. DaGueRReE, which now gives bread to a number of industrious artists in both 
worlds; a discovery which we are proud to attribute to a professor in the New-York Uni- 
versity. ‘The book before us is full of evidence of the same kind; whole chapters having 
been reprinted in England, Germany, France, and Italy, and duly credited to their proper 
source. 


Tue Lire or Francis Marron. By W. Gitmore Srmms. In one volume. pp. 347. New- 
York: Henry G. LANG.Ley, Astor-House. 


Tuis is an attempt, generally conceded a successful one, to collect and arrange in a con- 
venient and readable form the facts in the life of Francis Marion, the brave South-Caro- 
lina General, who served his country so effectually in the wars of the Revolution, We 
are given to understand in the author’s preface, that beside the delightful work of WrEEms, 
which every American boy, at all conversant with our historical literature, must remem- 
ber with pleasure, there have been consulted, in the preparation of the narrative before us, 
numerous volumes, some private manuscripts, much unpublished correspondence, and va- 
rious histories of South-Carolina and Georgia, while many minor facts have been gathered 
from the lips of living witnesses, Mr. WiLuis remarks, ina notice of the ‘ Life of Marion’ 
in the ‘ Evening Mirror’ daily journal, that ‘ Mr. Simms’ style, always heavy, is especially 
so in his attempts at historical writing;’ and he cites an involved and clumsy passage 
in illustration of the historian’s manner; but we do not altogether coincide with this 
opinion. We confess that we like Mr, Simms as a historian much better than as a 
romancer; and we heartily share the gratification which has been generally expressed, 
that his pen has sought a new field. His style in the narration of actual events is less 
wordy and diffuse ; and he is not called upon, from mere voluminousness of what CHARLES 
Lams calls ‘ pen-and-ink-work,’ to be constantly repeating himself, alike in forced episo- 
dical reflection, and descriptions of character or scene. We have space but for a single 
passage, one which has been told elsewhere, in connection with the life of Marion, but 
which, owing to the forcible corollary deducible from the affecting incident which it re- 
cords, is well worthy of being repeated and perpetuated : 


‘Snipes was a Carolinian of remarkable strength and courage. He was equally distinguished for 
his vindictive hatred of the Tories. He had suffered some domestic injuries at their hands, and he 
was one who never permitted himself to forgive. His temper was sanguinary inthe extreme, and led 
him, in his treatment of the loyalists, to such ferocities as subjected him, on more than one occasion, 
to the harshest rebuke of his commander. It is not certain at what period in the war the following 
occurrence took place, but it was on one of those occasions when the partisan militia claimed a sort of 
periodical privilege of abandoning their general to look after their families and domestic interests. 
Availing himself of this privilege, Snipes pursued his way to his plantation. His route was 
a circuitous one, but it is probable that he pursued it with little caution. He was more distin- 
guished for audacity than prudence. The Tories fell upon his trail, which they followed with the 
keen avidity of the sleuth-hound. Snipes reached his plantation in safety, unconscious of pursuit. 
Having examined the homestead and received an account of all things done in his absence, from a 
faithful driver, and lulled into security by the seeming quiet and silence of the neighborhood, he re- 
tired to rest, and, after the fatigues of the day, soon fell into a profound sleep. From this he was 
awakened by the abrupt entrance and cries of his driver. The faithful negro apprised him, in terror, 
of the approach of the Tories. They were already on the plantation. His vigilance alone prevented 
them from taking his master in bed. Snipes starting up, proposed to take shelter in the barn, but the 
driver pointed to the flames already bursting from that building. He had barely time to leave the 
house, covered only by his night-shirt, and, by the counsel of the negro, to fly to the cover of a thick 
copse of briars and brambles, within fifty yards of the dwelling, when the Tories surrounded it. The 
very task of penetrating this copse, so as to screen himself from sight, effectually removed the thin 
garment which concealed his nakedness. The shirt was torn from his back by the briars, and the skin 
shared in its injuries. But, once there, he lay effectually concealed from sight. Ordinary conjecture 
would scarcely have supposed that any animal larger than a rabbit would have sought or found shelter 
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in such aregion. The Tories immediately seized upon the negro and demanded his master, at the 
peril of his life. Knowing and fearing the courage and the arm of Snipes, they did not enter the 
dwelling, but adopted the less valorous mode of setting it on fire, and, with pointed muskets, sur- 
rounded it, in waiting for the moment when their victim should emerge. He, within a few steps of 
them, heard their threats and expectations, and beheld all their proceedings. The house was con- 
sumed, and the intense heat of the fire subjected our partizan, in his place of retreat, to such torture 
as none but the most dogged hardihood could have endured without complaint. The skin was peeled 
from his body in many places, and the blisters were shown long after, to persons who are still living. 
But Snipes too well knew his enemies, and what he had to expect at their hands,to make any confes- 
sion. He bore patiently the torture, which was terribly increased, when, finding themselves at fault, 

the Tories brought forward the faithful negro who had thus far saved his master, and determined to 

extort from him, in the halter, the secret of his hiding-place. But the courage and fidelity of the 

negro proved superior to the terrors of death. Thrice was he run up the tree, and choked nearly to 
strangulation, but in vain. His capability to endure proved superior to the will of the Tories to in- 

flict, and he was at length let down, half dead, asin truth ignorant of the secret w hich they desired 

to extort. What were the terrors of Snipes in all this trial? What his feelings of equal gratitude i 

and apprehension? How noble was the fidelity of the slave ; based upon what genile and affec- 

tionate relationship between himself and master ; probably from boyhood! Yet this is but one of a 
thousand of such attachments, all equally pure and elevated.’ 
















This life of Marton derives additional attraction from numerous illustrations, engraved 
on wood, and scattered throughout the work; which, although somewhat crude when 
closely examined, are yet sufficiently expressive, and aid not a little the imagination of the f 
reader. 








AFLOAT AND AsHORE: OR THE ADVENTURES OF Mites WALLINGFoRD. By the Author of ‘ The 
Pilot,’ ‘Red Rover,’ etc. Volumes Three and Four. pp. 428. Published for the Author. New- 
York: Burcsss, STRINGER AND COMPANY. 















WE have read no one of the later works of our only distinguished American novelist, 
properly so designated, with half the interest that Mites WALLINGFORD’s narrative 
awakened at the beginning, and has sustained to the end of the four volumes in which it 
is embraced. ‘There are scenes and passages in the history of his adventures which will 
not suffer by comparison with the most vivid of those sketches, whether of sea or land, which 
have made our author so widely known in both hemispheres. We scarcely know which 
the most to admire, the life and spirit with which Mr. Cooper has invested those scenes 
and events of his narrative which are peculiar to his favorite element, the ocean, or the 
charming pictures of country life and country manners, which, together with certain scenes 
in ‘ The Pioneers,’ will render ‘ Clawbonny,’ and the region round about, immortal. This 
may perhaps seem extravagant praise: but it is undeniable, that authors possessed of high 
creative powers distinguish the place of their nativity instead of being distinguished by it. 
They do not receive, they give birth to the place of their residence, and vivify the region 
around them. The art of the novelist, in the conduct of the story proper, strikes us as 
transcendant: curiosity is admirably stimulated and felicitously kept unsatisfied, so far as 
the matrimonial dénouement of the hero and heroine are concerned, to the very last. We 
say ‘hero and heroine,’ but we should correct the expression. The interest of the 
reader in the subordinate characters of the story is scarcely less exciting than that felt for 
those who were no doubt intended to be the principal personages of the novel. Marsxe, 
the mate, and Ngs, the black seaman, will be remembered as long as Mines WALLING- 
rorD or Lucy Harpincr. We have a word to say of Mr. CoorEr’s sea-style, if we may 
employ such an expression. It possesses to our eye the distinctness of a painting. We do 
not so much allude to the prominent sea-pictures which are scattered through these volumes, 
as to the merely incidental descriptions of a passing ocean-scene, which occur in the pro- ¥ 
gress of the narrative. Let us illustrate our meaning by two brief passages. The first 
occurs in the description of a ship that has just weathered the south-west spit, and with a 
fair wind is putting past Sandy-Hook and out at sea: 
























- 


‘Gap was I to see the head of the Dawn pointing in the right direction, with her yards nearly 
square, and a fore-top-mast studding-sail set. The pilot was all activity, and Marble, cool, clear- 
headed in his duty, and instinctively acquainted with every thing belonging to a vessel, was just the 
man to carry out his views to his heart’s content. The ship went, rising and falling on the swells of 
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the ocean, that now began to make themselves felt, past the light and the low point of the Hook, within 
afew minutes after we had squared away, and, once more, the open ocean lay before us. I could not 
avoid smiling at Neb. just as we opened the broad waste of waters, and got an unbroken view of the 
roiling ocean to the southward. The fellow was on the main-top-sail yard, having just run out, and 
lashed the heel of a top-gallant-studding-sail boom, in order to set the sail. Before he lay into the 
mast, he raised his Herculean frame, and took a look to windward. His eyes opened, his nostrils 
dilated. and I fancied he resembled a hound that scented game in the gale, as he snuffed the sea-air 
which came fanning his glistening face, filled with the salts and peculiar flavors of the ocean,’ 


Here is an incident in a gale at sea, near the chops of the Irish channel. Have you 


never dreamed, reader, of seeing a vessel go down, or of being in one that went down, like 
the ill-fated ship mentioned below ? 


‘A wILD scene lay around us, at the return of light. The Atlantic resembled a chaos of waters, 
the portions of the rolling sheet that were not wiite with foam, looking green and angry. The clouds 
hid the sun, and the gale seemed to be fast coming to its height. At ten, we drove past an American, 
with nothing standing but his foremast. Like us, he was running off, though we went three feet to his 
two. Half an hour later. we had the awful sight before our eyes of witnessing the sudden disap- 
pearance of an English brig. She was lying-to, directly on our course, and I was looking at her from 
the windlass, trying to form some opinion as to the expediency of our luffing-to, in order to hold our 
own. Of asudden, this brig gave a plunge, and she went down like a porpoise diving. What caused 
this disaster I never knew ; but, in five minutes we passed as near as possible over the spot. and not a 
trace of her was to be seen. 1 could not discover so much as a handspike floating. though [ looked 
with intense anxiety, in the hope of picking up some fellow-creature clinging to aspar. As for stop- 
ping to examine, one who did not understand the language might as well hope to read the German 
character on a mile-stone, while flying past it in a rail-road car.’ 


Our copy of ‘ Afloat and Ashore’ is full of pencil-marks and dog’s-ears; but for the at- 
tractive passages which they indicate, we have in this closing number of a volume of our 
Magazine no adequate space. We can but counsel all who have not already done so, at 


once to secure the volumes; relying, if need be, upon our reiterated assurance, that they 
will awaken and sustain the interest of the reader unabated to the end, 


ANASTASIS: OR THE DocTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy RATIONALLY AND ScriP- 
TURALLY CONSIDERED. By GrorGe Bush, Professor of Hebrew, New-York University. In 
one Volume. pp. 396. New-York and London: Wriry aNp PutTNam. 

WHILE standing by a newly-opened vault of the dead in Wall-street, the other day, 
as mentioned-in the ‘Gossip’ of our last number, and surveying the mere handful of dust 
which was all that remained of perhaps fifty human bodies, ‘ wasted, marrow, bones and 
all,’ we could not help asking ourselves, ‘Is it possible that the belief in which we have 
been educated can be true? Will the ‘ material body’ rise again from the grave, and stand 
before its Maker on the last greatday?’ The volume before us, from the pen of a clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian church, and one of the most profound biblical scholars of this or 
any other country, answers these questions with arguments that we think defy refutation. 
The work will create a profound sensation. It is hard to combat opinions which have 
strengthened with the lapse of years; which have been reiterated in religious discourses, 
and chanted in psalms and hymns and spir'tual songs for centuries of years. How many 
lips, cold and still forever in the grave, have pronounced the lines: 


‘ AND must this body die? ‘Gop my REDEEMER lives, 
This mortal frame decay ? And often from the skies 
And must these active limbs of mine Looks down and watches all my dust, 
Lie mouldering in the clay? Till HE shall bid it rise. 
‘ Corruption, earth and worms ‘ Then, wrapt in glorious grace, 
Will but refine this flesh, Shall these vile bodies shine, 
Till my triumphant spirit comes And every shape and every face 
To put it on afresh. Look heavenly and divine.’ 


Under an oppressive load of conscious, solemn responsibility, Dr. Busu contends, and we 
think clearly proves, that the resurrection of the body is not a doctrine of revelation. This 
view of the subject presents the grand future underan entirely new aspect, and is calcula- 
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ted to give a rude shock to the settled preconceptions of a great portion of Christendom. 
Our author has arrived at his sincere convictions ‘ from the progressive development of 
Scriptural truth. There is nothing, he contends, that is destructive in the bearings of his 


theory. He has advanced nothing that is intrinsically calculated to weaken the force of 


the great moral sanctions of the Bible. He leaves the sublime announcements of the re- 


surrection, the judgment, etc., clothed with all their essential practical potency, as doc- 
trines of revelation, though placed upon their true foundation, and eliminated from the mix- 
tures of long-adhering error. We shall take another occasion to advert more particularly 
to the arguments in detail of the work under notice. In the mean time we cannot resist the 
inclination to present a passage or two from the chapter devoted to ‘the argument from 
reason.” The following paragraph involves grave difficulties to be overcome by those who 
believe in the resurrection of the material body : 


‘No fact in physiological science is better ascertained, than that the human body, in regard to its 
constituent particles, is in a state of constant flux. It is perpetually undergoing a process of waste 
and reparation. Strictly speaking, no man has the same body now that he had seven years ago, as it 
is in about this period that a complete change is held to take place in the bodily structure, by which 
we may be said to be corporeally renovated. This is a fact established by physiology, and the proof 
of it, we believe, is entirely beyond question, and must form an indispensable element in any Judg- 
ment which we pronounce upon the subject. The phrase, the body, does not actually represent the 
object intended, if the idea conveyed by it be restricted to the body as existing at any one moment. 
The idea of existence in continuity is indispensable to it. The question then again recurs, what body 
is to be raised? A person who dies at the age of seventy has had ten different bodies. Which of 
these is to be the body of the resurrection? Is it the body of infancy, of childhood, of youth, of man- 
hood, or of old age? Or is it the aggregate of all these? If we go back to the days of the Antedilu- 
vians and apportion the number of the bodies of Methusa!eh, for instance, to the length of his life, 
and then suppose the whole to be collected into one vast corporeity, we should indeed be reminded 
that, as ‘ there were giants in those days,’ so there will be giants in the day of the resurrection! It is 
obvious that a very grave difficulty from this source pertains to the prevalent theory of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and one which we discover no mode of obviating on that theory.’ 


We remember a theory of ghosts, based upon a kindred postulate with the above. It 
was contended that apparitions were the shadowy bodies which from time to time disap- 
peared from the new person, like the concentric rings peeled from an onion! Our author 
goes on to establish that the resurrection-body is to be a spiritual and not a material body. 
A material body is a body of flesh and blood ; but ‘ flesh and blood,’ saith the Scriptures, 
* cannot inherit the kingdom of Gop.’ Dr. Busu continues his illustrations of the endless 
cycles of change which the human body may undergo: 


‘Tur doctrine of the resurrection of the same body, in any sense whatever, encounters difficulties 
in our view absolutely insuperable, arising from the changes and new combinations which the parti- 
cles of the dead body undergo in the interval between death and the resurrection. Who does not know 
that the luxuriant vigor aud verdure of the wheat-crops waving over the field of Waterloo are owing 
to a source of fertility which the Belgic husbandman never conveyed to the soil? 


Rich harvests wave where mizhty Troy once stood, 


Birth of a soil made fat with Phrygian blood.’ 


‘The putrescent relics of the goodly structure which once enshrined a human soul are resolved into 
the dust of the earth. The dust springs up in the varied forms of vegetable life. The beasts of the 
field crop the grasses and the herbs which derive their succulence from the constituent material of the 
bodies of buried men. Out of these eaters comes forth sweetness, and the flesh which was fed by the 
flesh of the fathers goes to the sustenance of the flesh of the sons ‘lo whom shaii these particles be- 
long in the day of their final recall from these varied compositions? Will it not require the whole 
vegetable and animal world to be decomposed in order to extricate the assimilated portions and give 
to each his due? And how can the matter ever be adjusted? The particles that now belong to one 
body have previously belonged to some other; whose shall they be in the resurrection? as the Sad- 
ducees asked respecting the wife of seven husbands. Aud what shall we say of the case of those 
who have fallen victims to the barbarous rage and horrid hankerings of cannibals? Who shall be the 
rightful claimants in the day of adjudication, when specific particles have been incorporated by perfect 
assimilation into two different bodies 


The argument from Scripture is treated at great length, and enforced by the text of the 
original Hebrew, which is copiously quoted and rendered, in illustration of the various rea- 
sonings of the learned author. We commend the volume to the understandings of all de- 
nominations of men. 


. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Law anp Lawyers. — The subjoined is the communication to which we alluded in the 
‘Gossip’ of our last number. While we commend it to the attention of our readers, we 
would also respectfully invite them to include in its perusal the few remarks which we 
have ventured to append to the observations of our candid and courteous correspondent. 

Dear Mr. Epiror: I have been a constant reader of your Magazine for these twelve 
long years, and always with pleasure and profit to myself. I believe it would be difficult 
to find in the Republic of Letters a more useful and entertaining periodical, or one more 
creditable to the literary taste of a people, than our own KNICKERBOCKER. I am especially 
pleased with your ‘ Editor’s Table,’ that olla podrida of wit and humor, pathos and serious 
reflection. Pardon, however the familiarity of an old friend in saying, that so interesting 
a portion of your Magazine ought not to appear in such diminutive type: you should surely 
give these lucubrations of yours a better dress. 

But it is not to complain of typography that I now address you; a weightier subject oc- 
cupies my thoughts. In the last number of the KNICKERBOCKER, in a by-corner of the 
aforesaid ‘ Editor’s Table,’ there are some severe, I had almost written unkind remarks 
upon the character and tendencies of the legal profession, of which, dear Mr. Enrror, I 
account myself an humble member. I think you have erred greatly in your hasty judg- 
ment upon us, and I wish I had time to convince you, as 1 am sure I could, that the too 
prevalent custom of underrating a liberal and most useful profession has no better founda- 
tion for its support than an idle and unworthy prejudice. ‘, 

Iam at a loss to conjecture who may have been the able jurist of whom you speak as 
having given so satisfactory an answer to your question, Were it not for the improba- 
bility of the thing, I should almost be inclined to think that this ‘ venerable limb of the 
law,’ be he who he may, was indulging himself in a joke at the expense of even so dis- 
tinguished a personage as the Editor of our Knickersocker. If so, it were presumptu- 
ous indeed ; but for his sake, don’t condemn us all. You must admit with me, that the 
law is, and always must be, a science. Simplify it as much as may be, cut off all the in- 
consistent and unnatural excrescences which have been suffered to disfigure the noble trunk, 
and yet so long as there are recognized principles of right and wrong — too often alas! 
not so easily discernible as they should be —so long as the rules of right reasoning are 
acknowledged and respected ; so long as the selfish instincts and the restless passions of our 
nature remain unchanged ; the law must be of paramount importance. The sphere of its 
action is as diversified as the pursuits of human life ; and there can be no conceivable re- 
lation of men with each other, which the law deems unworthy of its care. It emphati- 
cally comes home to men’s business and bosoms ; it throws around all its unseen protection ; 
it is the common arbiter, which in exchanging a state of nature for society, we have chosen 
as the defender of our rights, the avenger of our wrongs. ‘That society must be simple in- 
deed in its structure, and have made but little advance in civilization, in which the law does 
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not exist, to some extent at least, as a science ; and there is perhaps no better test of the 
progress made by a people in the improvement of their social condition, than the respect 
and obedience which are paid by them to the law, and the consideration with which its 
ministers and expounders are treated. 

Because in some instances the law has been made an instrument of oppression and 
tyranny, let us not condemn it for such unworthy prostitution of its high functions; let us 
rather think in how many cases it has thrown its shield over the helpless; how often it has 
unmasked and frustrated the villain, and interposed its strong arm for the protection of 
society. HERRICK, an old poet of the time of Cuarues the First, says in some quaint 
rough verses: 

‘Law is to give to every man his own, 
To shove the feeble up against the strong, 
To shield the stranger and the poor from wrong ; 
This was the founder’s grave and good intent 
To keep the outcast in his tenement, 
To free the orphan from that wolf-like man 
Who is his butcher, more than guardian; 


To dry the widow’s tears, and stop her swoons, 
By pouring balm and oil into her wounds.’ 


Such were the sentiments of an old cavalier in days long past, when the abuses of the 
law must have been far greater than at the present time ; and I think probably you will 


say from prejudice that they are to a great extent applicable now ; at any rate, it must be i 
; admitted that there is no profession or class of citizens whose services are more essential ‘ 
, and necessary to the well-being of society than the lawyers. 
: But, Mr. Eprror, you charge us with the employment of technical terms for the purpose 3 
y of making the law an occult science. This I take to be the most serious of your accusa- 
F tions. It would be a folly indeed to deny that there are many technicalities in daily use 
8 in the legal profession, and that many words are employed by us in a peculiar sense, and 
y with meanings different from those understood in ordinary parlance ; but I conceive this to 
. be unavoidable: at any rate, 1am sure it cannot be attributed to so profound a motive as 
- the desire of excluding the ‘ commune vulgus’ from all participation in the mysteries of the 
. science. All trades and occupations have in a greater or less degree their peculiar and 


f 


I technical phrases and expressions, Is it probable that the exact and beautiful nomenclature 
| of the chemist was invented for no other purpose than to deter the mass of mankind froma 


oh 


! knowledge of the researches and discoveries of so interesting a science? You yourself, 
Mr. Eprror, have doubtless at some time or other in your life had occasion to get a house 

~ built ; let me ask you if you ever met with a more puzzling jargon of unintelligible words 

an than the specifications of your carpenter and mason? Go into the merchant’s counting- { 
house, and what definite idea can you acquire of the nature of his business? In what de- 

‘of gree are you familiar with the abstruse science of book-keeping in the high and solemn : 

- department of ‘Double Entry?’ What precise idea is conveyed to your mind, (supposing 

e you detest figures,) in the lofty phrase ‘Cash Dr. to Bills Receivable,’ or ‘ Sundries Dr. to 

o Profit and Loss?’ Confess to me, Mr. Eprror, that these are indeed profound mysteries ; 

_ and yet the use of such technical expressions is confined to no particular class or descrip- 

= tion of persons. Indeed,I might give you a thousand instances; but one will suffice. I 

: ; will wager you any amount of money, that in your own printing-office there are more tech- 

aa nical words in use than in the whole body of the law; and yet you will hardly say that 

ae this is owing to a far-sighted apprehension, on the part of the printer, that if such words 

~ were not so employed, the trade would be overdone. Remember, dear Sir, that language 

any is finite, and that words must be used in more senses than one, or else the labor of a life 

ati- would be required to master one’s own vernacular. 

on; You complain too of the tautological diffusiveness of our papers, and to a certain extent 

aa with reason ; but if J had not already taken up so much of your time, I would show you 

tn that to draw a legal instrument or pleading, is a very different thing from letting one’s pen 


one run over the paper with all the unrestrained freedom of ordinary writing. The canons of 
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taste are not like the rules of law. When you sit down, dear Mr. Eprror, to your labor of 
love, you are not made nervous by the thought that you must stand or fall by the record, 
and that the case to be made must be relied upon without alteration; that argument and 
inference cannot be indulged in; and that precision and certainty are necessary above all 
things. These are matters which make the lawyer nervous; and if he errs in too much 
amplification, it is because he feels acutely the truth of old Horace’s maxim: 


‘Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio.’ 


Will you accept these hasty remarks as an answer to your charges upon our profession, 
and forgive an old lawyer for venturing to trouble you with this imperfect paper, which has 
been written in an hour stolen from engrossing business? If you are not convinced, you 
will Iam sure at least look not unkindly upon this attempt to defend our noble science 
from an imputation which is conceived to be unjust. H. N. 


— 


Tuus far our excellent correspondent. We have a word to say however touching certain 
portions of his communication. Let us premise, that ‘the distinguished jurist’ to whom we 
alluded in our October number is a man whose mere professional tpse-dirit we have reason 
to believe would be considered law with our correspondent, without hesitation or gainsay- 
ing. Our friend seems to consider the use of tautological terms as unavoidable; and he 
sets forth the nervousness of a lawyer, in drawing a legal instrument, lest he should fail in 
getting it right; but this nervousness may sometimes arise from a cause less creditable to 
the ‘learned gentleman.’ Many years ago there appeared in the Westminster Review a 
searching exposé of the absurd and adscititious legal amplifications which are common to 
the law-pleadings of England. Now it is well known, even to the uninitiated —since 
every time we toast an Englishman at a public dinner the fact is dwelt upon with great 
unction —that ‘ English law is American law ;’ and in most of its ridiculous forms and 
wordy verbiage, it ts essentially so, our revised statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Let us glance for a moment then at some of the absurdities to which we had allusion in our 
former remarks. Our English reviewer contends, and he establishes his position by a multi- 
tude of irrefragible proofs, that legal practitioners have an interest in prolirity ; that in their 
pleadings they indulge in the most useless amplifications, and insert the most ridiculous false- 
hoods, unnecessary to their clients, merely in order to charge for them. The reviewer 
begins by remarking that the rationale of common law seems capable of being comprised 
in a very few simple rules, the most important of which is, that the allegations of litigant 
parties should consist of nothing more than simple statements of fact, and simple and 
specific denials of facts pleaded by the other party; the facts pleaded being accompanied 
with the circumstances of time, place, etc., necessary to fix their identity, and by no others 
whatsoever. The parties should make no allegation in pleading which they do not believe 
to be true. A complainant cannot but know how he considers himself to have acquired 
the right which he claims, and the defendant must equally know what he considers to ren- 
der the claim of the complainant invalid. This slender stock of knowledge, under a sim- 
plified mode of pleading, would be amply sufficient. Little art is required to enable men to 
tell the truth; art becomes requisite chiefly when men are about to plead falsehood. The 
reviewer takes up that bundle of redundance, prolixity and falsehood, which is called a 
‘ declara‘ion,’ and exposes the ‘ mendacity-license’ under which it is drawn up. So wordy 
and confused is this instrument, in even a simple action of debt, that it is customary to call 
upon the plaintiff to furnish the defendant with a ‘ bill of particulars,’ specifying what dis- 
interested common sense would have specified in the declaration, which it supersedes ; but 
then there would be no long ‘ counts’ to charge for by the folio ; counts differing only in 
the statement of the mode in which the debt was incurred. Look for example at a decla- 
ration in an action for the value of any personal property whatsoever, which a person to 
whom it does not legally belong has converted to his own use, or refuses to give up to the 
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owner. In whatever manner the defendant may have become possessed of this property, 
this sort of declaration always states that the plaintiff casuwal’y lo-t, and the defendant casu- 
ally found, the goods in question. In an action for the value of two waggons, ten horses, 
and an hundred head of cattle, the * cause of action’ would be stated something like this 
in the declaration: ‘ For that whereas the said plaintiff, being possessed of certain cattle, 
goods and chattels, to wit, twenty waggons, twenty carts, twenty carriages, one hundred 
horses, one hundred mares, one hundred geldings, one thousand bulls, one thousand cows, 
one thousand oxen, one thousand heifers, casually lost’ (as it were out of his pocket !) ‘ the 


said cattle, goods and chattels, and the same came into the possession of the said defendant 


Take the case of a debt not due by virtue of a deed ; an action, for 
instance, to recover compensation for loss occasioned by negligence. 


casually by finding!’ 


A horse is sent to a 
blacksmith to be shod ; in shoeing, the animal is accidentally lamed by the blacksmith’s 


man: no promise has been made, nor was the injury done, intentional; yet the owner 


would, in the kind of declaration most usually employed in an action for compensation, 
be made to allege, that ‘ in consideration of certain reasonable reward,’ the blacksmith un- 
dertook and faithfully promised ‘to shoe the said horse ina skilful, careful, and proper 
manner ; but not regarding his said several promises and undertakings, but contrwing and 
Sraudulently intending craftily and subtilly to deceiwe and defraud the plaintiff in this behalf, 


he wholly neglected so to do,’ etc. Absurd and mendacious, however, as these ‘declara- 


tions’ are, they are veracious and simple compared with that in ‘ejectment.’ In this in- 


strument, not only every fact siated, but also the names of the parties, and literally every 
word, is false: the declaration, for example, is framed as against a fictitious defendant at 
the suit of a fictitious plaintiff; and in an ejectment for one house and garden, it directs 
RicuarpD Roe toanswer Joun Dor ‘ wherefore he, the said Ricuarp Rog, with force and 
arms entered into five messuages, five stables, five coach-houses, five yards, and five gar- 


dens, situate lying and being’ in such or such a place! And at the foot of this declaration 


is written a pretended note from the fictitious defendant, Ricuarp Rog, to the tenant in 
actual possession, who is the real defendant, advising him to appear in court and be made 
defendant, otherwise he (the legal‘ PeTrer FunK!’) will suffer judgment to be entered 
against himself by default! ‘The service of a copy of this tissue of nonsense upon the ten- 
ant in possession results in another cluster of lies, which the tenant is obliged to tell, be- 
fore the court will permit him to defend the action. In a ‘notice to appear,’ a defendant is 
informed that he is ‘ running up and down the country and secreting himself’ with a vaga- 
bond of the name of Rox. He is ordered to ‘ appear’ on a certain day in court and plead 


to the charge ; but the appearance itself is fictitious. If he were to appear and persist in 
pleading, as ordered, he would probably be committed to prison for the gross contempt he 


had evinced for the court, by obeying its commands! The true purport of the notice is, 


that the defendant is to pay certain fees, and give bail for securing his obedience to the de- 
cision of the court; and in finding this security, he is often permitted to avail himself of 
the friendly assistance of Messrs. Jounn Dok and Ricuarp Rog. Some idea of a declara- 
tion in an action for assault and battery may be derived from the following lines: 


‘ THE pleadings state that JoHN-a-GULL, 

With envy, wrath, and malice full, 

With swords, knives, sticks, staves, fist and bludgeon, 
Beat, bruised, and wounded JoHNn-A-GUDGEON. 
First counts: ‘ For that, with divers jugs, 

To wit, twelve pots, twelve cups, twelve mugs, 

Of certain vulgar drink called toddy, 

Said Gut did sluice said GupGEon’s body ; 

To wit, his gold-laced hat and hair on, 

And clothes which he had then and there on; 

To wit, twelve jackets, twelve surtouts, 

Twelve pantaloons, twelve pairs of boots, 

Which did thereby much discompose 

Said GUDGEON’s mouth, eyes, ears and nose, 

Back, belly, neck, thighs, feet aud toes; ” 
By which, and other wrongs unheard of, 

His clothes were spoiled and life despaired of.’ 


VOL. XXIV. 74 
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That redundance and tautology are the besetting defects of ‘legal contracts’ between 
man and man, is we believe generally acknowledged. Our friend Mayor Harper, who 
does not lack a certain shrewd common sense, but who, like Necessity, ‘knows no law,’ 
illustrates this by a little anecdote. His firm were about publishing a work by a popular 
writer. <A brother of the author waits upon James, with a contract filling three or four 
manuscript pages, setting forth, that, ‘ Whereas, on this blank day of blank, in the city of 
New-York, to wit, the parties of the first part, in consideration of,’ and so forth, ‘ bind them- 
selves, their heirs and assigns, to and with the party of the second part, to perform the ob- 
ligations hereinafter more particularly described and set forth,’ et cetera. Our Mayor-pub- 
lisher wiped his ‘ ’specs,’ looked at the document a moment, and stepping to the desk, wrote 
on a piece of paper, ‘ We agree to give twenty-five cents foreach copy sold of any 
editions which we may hereafter publish of the book entitled So-and-so.’ The time of pay- 
ment was specified ; and these four or five lines, being dated, and signed by the firm, were 
as binding, and as ‘ good in law’ to all parties, as the long and half-unintelligible document 
for which it was substituted. But ‘ enough said’ — perhaps too much. 








Gossip WITH KEADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — It may not be amiss to mention, 
although the intelligence can hardly be new to many of our readers, that there was lately 
held a ‘ ’Lection,’ for the purpose of obtaining a President and Vice-President of this ‘ Free 
and Enlightened Republic.’ Several ‘ returns’ have already come in; and it was recently 
stated in a ‘morning paper’ that probability seemed to favor the conclusion that Hon. 
James K. Pork, of Tennessee, and Hon. Georcre M. Dauuas, of Pennsylvania, had been 
chosen to rule over us for the next four years, and that the gallant Henry Cuay, beloved 
of so many warm American hearts, had been defeated. Not having been contradicted to 
our knowledge in any ‘evening paper,’ this report we incline to consider well-founded. 
Still, we think ‘ the ccuntry is safe.’ We have seen it on the verge of annihilation several 
times ; and once it was not expected to survive but a very short time after the election. This 
is not the second advent of political Millerism that we have seen, by four or five ; yet some- 
how or other, the country has always gone on pretty much as was usual, even after all the 
States had been heard from, let the result be as it might. ‘ Well,’ said a querulous Demo- 
crat, as he entered our barber’s-shop the next day after the election of the late President 
Harrison, ‘ well, you’ve got the lection; now where’s the better times you promised us? 
Where ’s the *bundance of money? Where’s the market for every thing, and where ’s 
the two dollars a-day and the roast beef?’ This querist was a little unreasonable in his 
anticipations, certainly ; but not more so perhaps than a good Whig, who in the same place, 
the day after Mr. Poxk’s election was deemed settled, ‘lifted up his voice and said :’ ‘Now 
you'll see! You "ll see now what they ’ve done! Now the hats and coats and umbrellas 
will come pourin’ in from England! Now the shovels, andirons and brass-kettles will come 
pourin’ in upon our shores! No protection to our mechanics ; no markets for our work ; no 
gettin’ along; no nothing!’ ‘ Hope all things,’ gentlemen politicians of all parties, that 
are good, concerning our noble country! The future, let the disaffected believe, like the 
‘times’ that have passed, will confirm no auguries of serious evil. Rulers are amenable to 
the Ruled, by whom they are closely watched. Our glorious Republic, with her free insti- 
tutions, will be spared amid all the strifes and turmoils of parties; for the combatants 
themselves love her in their hearts. In lands less favored, Freedom has sometimes been mur- 
dered without the mark of blood. Assassins have ‘ hid themselves in the covering of the 
Constitution, and in her own colors, and in her name, planted the dagger.’ In America, the 
love of a republican government, and the sleepless vigilance of the people, will forever 
avert a calamity so fearful. But we, may seem didactic; and to avoid the imputation of 
affecting the gymnasties of rhetoric, we will pause ; simply adding, that for ourselves indivi- 


a 
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dually, we are entrenched behind the ‘Principles of Ninety-Eight,’ and are not depressed 
by the defeat, nor elated with the success, of the ‘ generality of political parties in general,’ 
Any man who knows what the ‘ Principles of Ninety-Eight’ are, will at once appreciate the 
impregnability of our position. A word however to the losers and the winners in the late 
contest. We have certain warm friends among the latter; and they have assured us that 
they intend to ‘ wear their honors meekly.’ They will permit their children to play with 
the neighbors’ children, just as they always used to do, and none of their respectable ac- 
quaintances are to be tabooed. This is well. 
reflect that he has much to console him. 


On the other hand, let each losing party 
‘One who knows’ by experience, thus depicts his 


consolations: ‘ He is exempt from all solicitude. He can betake himself with confidence 
to bed. A minority slumber is but rarely disturbed by the roaring shouts of a torch-light 
. procession. It is not expected that he should shiveringly arise at two or three o’clock in the 
. morning, to make thankful speeches for the honor which has been done to him, or to invite 
t Tom, Dick and Harry, to come in and soil his carpets and drink his wine. He can take 


his meals, and read the ‘ returns’ in quiet, unannoyed by either bell or knocker. He is not 
required to give ‘ cold cuts’ and savory collations to celebrate the triumph. On the con- 
trary, all post-election expenses are dispensed with in his case,on account of the ‘ cold cut,’ 
previously given to him at the polls, When he walks forth, his way through the streets is 
clear and unembarrassed. Nobody squeezes his hand and asks for his influence. He is 


n, not obliged to perplex his brain for the coinage of piquant replies, in answer to flat and 
ly “wearisome compliment. Suecess must smile; but Defeat may indulge in his humor. And 
2p then, what cares he for securities? He is safe enough in himself. His affairs, too, may 
ly stand as they are; no winding up and packing up; no changes to disturb his household 
n. gods or to distress his adhesiveness. No winter in Washington to be provided for; no per- 
en plexities about other people’s business.’ ‘A few more last words,’ ladies and gentlemen of 
ed all parties. You are all settled down now; political reading is voted a bore; you require a 
to pleasant literary periodical ; something that shall instruct, amuse, interest, entertain you. 
od. ‘ Any thing in our line, Madam? Can we help you to what you wish, Sir? We have a 
ral ‘ large and splendid assortment’ of contributors, and ‘ every thing that is going,’ in the lite- 
his rary line, we can supply you with. Ours is an ‘ old and flourishing house.’ Think of it: 
ne- our next number commences our TweEnty-FirtH VoLtuME! It shall find no superior in 
the any one of its predecessors. ‘This way, Madam; walk this way, Sir. The subscription- 
no- book is at the desk. What name, Ma'am?’ It is entered, Madam. ‘ And yours, Sir?’ It 
lent is down, Sir. You will receive your numbers promptly on the first of each month. ‘Good 
us? morning :’ ‘Good morning, Ma’am — Sir!’ Exeunt. - - - We have before us the ms. copy of 
res of a poem spoken before the Mercantile Library of Boston, in October last, by Park BEenJa- 
| his MIN, Esq.; and we have perused it with high gratification. Its versification is harmonious ; 
ace, it is full of admirable hits at the humbugs and follies of the time ; and in the turns of expression 
Now and odd evolvings of thought, it is altogether original. We cannot wonder that it should 
ellas have been received by the crowded auditory at the Melodeon with frequent and prolonged 
ome demonstrations of applause ; especially that its delivery is also spoken of in the Boston jour- 
: no nals as having been remarkable for its effectiveness. It is rich in its variety of topics. It 
‘that contains ‘ palpable hits’ at the Polka, repudiation, transcendentalism, medica and other 
e the quackeries, the ‘money-power’ of the country, etc., etc. What we are especially struck 
»le to with, is the compression of the language. How much is conveyed, for example, in this 
insti- allusion to the small-beer imitators of the unworthy characteristics of men of genius, who 
_— ‘IN vacant musing waste the hours of light, 
| mur- And drink for inspiration all the night; 
of the Not yours the triumph, but the shame and sin, 
Ye lack the genius though ye have the gin!’ 
a, the 
recipe There is a very fervent and beautiful tribute to the genius of the great poet CAMPBELL, 
‘ion oO 


which we regret our inability, for reasons elsewhere mentioned, to quote entire. One of 
ndivi- 
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the most forcible passages perhaps in the whole poem is that which treats of the omnipo- 
tent sway of the ‘almighty dollar.’ The subjoined will afford an inkling of the poet’s 
manner, in treating of this branch of his theme: 


‘Ricu Vice, full-feasted, looks with scorn behind 
i On poor Integrity who has not dined ; 

Great Humbug, driving, deigns not to salute 
Ignoble Science, trudging home on foot.’ 


‘More than Ambition’s are thy victims told, 

And Beauty bends, Devotion stoops to gold. 

In the great city, full of whirl and din, 

The shrine of pleasure and the haunt of sin, 
Where Pity meets along the crowded way 
Precocious guilt and premature decay, 

And tottering eld, with looks profanely cast 

On barefaced lewdness, sweeping boldly past; 
Nobs with sleek steeds and snobs ou meagre nags, 
Pride robed in silks and Poverty in rags — 

So throng the money-changers, Faith believes 
That prayer’s high houses are but dens of thieves.’ 





A modern poem would be altogether incomplete, that should omit to speak of women, 
(Gop bless them!) and of the tender passion which they are continually exciting in the 
bosoms of our rougher and sterner sex. ‘Hence we find’ that our poet-orator, by way of 

an attractive peroration, furnishes us with a glowing apostrophe to ‘ Love,’ ‘a sample of « 
which please note, as per annexed :’ 






‘Wuart tales are told to celebrate its power! 
W hat dainty ditties sung in hall and bower! 
What vows! what sighs! darts, duels and des, __r, 
Embroidered slippers, rings and locks of hair! 
What tears of pleasure and what smiles of grief! 
Short pain too lasting, and long joy too brief; 
Though dark yet fair, a falsehood yet a truth, 

Old age’s retrospect and hope of youth.’ 


. 
















‘ By love inspired, the scholar quits his books, 
And finds no learning save in Mary’s looks: 
How bright the lesson, how sublime the style, 
Greek in her glance and Sanscrit in her smile! 
By love inspire:|, the statesman yields the power 
Of ruling senates for a lady's bower; 
i Great minds are swayed by passion more than fame, 
NAPoLeEon felt, and T'yLexk feels the flame! 
By love inspired, the cautious man of trade , 
Starts from his store and seeks the solemn shade, 
Leaves his large ledger and his ‘ pots and pearls’ 
For pic-nic parties and gregarious girls,’ 


The reader need only to be told that this poem of ‘ Infatuation’ (rather a misnomer, it 
strikes us) will soon be issued from the press of Messrs, Wituiam D. TickNnor anp Com- 
PANY, Boston. - - - Tue metropolitan theatres are in the full tide of suecess. At the 
Park, the most prominent attraction, after the close of the engagement of that capital actor, 













Mr. Henry Pvacipe, has been Mr. ANDERSON, whose performances have stamped him a 
man of original genius, improved by close study. His representations of the hero in the 
* Lady of Lyons’ and ‘ The Patrician’s Daughter’ were received with continued applause ; 
and he may henceforth consider htmself as having taken a long lease of public favor. We 
were glad to see that Mr. PLacipr’s ‘ benefits’ were bumpers, as they deserved to be. 
Observe what the late Mr. Annorr says of him, and his former ‘ benefits,’ in preceding 
pages. It is fortunate for Mr. PLacrpe, and creditable to the public, that there is a dif- 
ference on the right side ‘ ’twixt now and then.’ At the Bowery ‘ Putnam’ has alterna- 
ted with other showy pageants, which had previously been introduced at this establish- 
ment; including among them, however, a new melodrama, founded upon certain interest- 
ing events in the war of the Revolution. - Our avocations have been such as not to admit 
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of our attendance ; but the journals have represented the performances at ‘The People’s 
Theatre’ as particularly successful. Mr. Mrrcney, at the ‘OLymric,’ does not know 
what a ‘thin house’ looks like. He is crowded nightly, and has been; and it matters lit- 
tle whether he presents new or old pieces. Fore heaven, he and his dramatic family have 
‘given the people medicines to make them in love’ with all he does for them! Mr, Cor- 
BYN’s experiment at NipLo’s has not succeeded ; not however for any lack of liberality 
and enterprise on his part. He had a good company, good scenery, unexceptionable stage 
appointments, good taste, and the best of management. ‘The causes of non-success were 
extrinsic. Winter and summer fashions are not more different in dress than in thie locale 
of theatricals. - - - Have you read ‘A Night of Terror, an extract from an unpub- 
lished novel, in preceding pages? If yea, let us ask if you have encountered, since you 
perused the Quod Correspondence, a more powerful and spirited sketch? It is a scene from 
a manuscript romance, entitled ‘ T'he Letter, or the Two Birth-Days ;’ a work which we take 
it will not be long in finding a publisher; for we can assure our friends the book-sellers that 
it is a story which will ‘ create a sensation’ and command success. We are informed that 
the horrid circumstances narrated in the chapter which we have quoted, were ‘related to 
the author as having actually taken place during the past century.’ We ourselves have 
the authority of an eminent physician in this city for stating, that a similar scene, (save 
that the patient’s face was not concealed, and he himself went willingly with the gentleman 
in a mask,) occurred many years ago in his metropolitan practice. When the novel 
shall have been published, its readers will find themselves irrepressibly interested in a train 
of almost miraculous events, a tide of regrets and repentance, and in the triumphant efforts 
of the author to ‘ make the dark light and the wrong right.” Meanwhile, leaving the main 
incidents and the entire machinery of the tale in the dark, we must (so a lady, who has 
shuddered at the scene as it stands, insists) afford some inkling of the dénouement, in the 
particular case of the unhappy mother and her innocent babe. ‘To this end, therefore, we 
quote the following fragment; simply premising, that after several years, and by a singular 
train of circumstances, the parties to the ensuing dialogue are accidentally brought together. 
Perhaps the reader will recognize the mother in ‘ Mary,’ and in Mrs. Jepsy’ the nurse : 
‘ Mary writhed with the excess of her agitation. ‘I conjure you,I implore you,’ said she, ‘to tell 
me, have you no recollection of being forcibly carried into a certain house, by an individual, whose 
face was concealed by a mask? For the love of Heaven, keep me not in suspense, I beseech you!’ 

‘Mrs. JepBy could hold out no longer. ‘Yes,’ said she, ‘I do remember it as if it were yesterday.’ 

‘Was the child? how then? was it——-? But Mary could by no effort shape a complete sen- 
tence. Mrs. JEpsy, however appeared to understand her, for she replied: ‘I’ll tell you all about it 
directly ;’ and walking hastily out of the room, she left Mary ina state it is utterly impossible to 
describe. 

‘But the good woman did not give her much time to speculate upon this movement; ina few 
momeuts she returned, breathless with haste, and placing a baby-frock, beautifully embroidered, in 
Mary’s hand, said: ‘Look at that frock, Ma’am; if I were obliged to give a guess, I should say it 
was the mother of your little REGINALD that made that pretty piece of needle-work for him.’ 

‘With trembling hands, Mary held up the little garment, and with eager eyes examined it: the 
senseless fabric spoke volumes to her, and conjured up by-gone days, filled as they had been with 
love and happiness: it spoke to her of sensations which had almost faded from her recollection: she 
held it closer and closer; yes, it was the work of her own fingers; that delicate tracery of leaves 
and flowers had formed the occupation of some of the most sunshiny hours of her life; and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, there were the initials, ‘R.8.,’ which she well remembered to have pleased 
herself by surrounding with a garland of heart’s-ease. Alas! how false had been the fond prophecy! 
The feelings which rushed upon her, as she continued to scan the little garment, became at length 
too strong for her to support; and grasping it convulsively, she would have fallen, had not Mrs. 
Jepey caught her, and laid her on the sofa. The usual remedies however soon restored her to 
consciousness; and while she still held the precious relic of former happiness in her trembling hand, 
Mrs. JepBy detailed to her the manner in which the infant had been rescued from destruction. 

‘Do you suppose, Ma’am,’ said she, ‘that I would have been such a fool, ngt tosay such a wretch, 
as to follow a crazy man’s directions ? for crazy he was, that I'll maintain before judge and jury. 
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did you really think that I sent the poor innocent to heaven, just the minute after his Maker saw fit 
to send him into the world?) Oh! no Ma’am; that’s not the part J perform in this life, I assure you: 
no, 1 Il tell you how I managed. I carried the child as directed into the other room: ‘ Now,’ said I to 
myself, ‘this was really over-careful of papa to make up such an amazing fire to dress his little son by ; 
he need not have given himself quite so much trouble ; however, we ’ll make use of it to keep him from 
taking cold, while we make his toilet.’ I’m not quite sure, by the by, that all these thoughts passed 
through my mind at the time, for I wont deny that I was in a towering passion; because, you see, I 
did not realize the fact as I do now, that the man was crazy; but to get back to my story; yes, his 
toilet was to be made, but where were the clothes, you might ask. To be sure, that was rather a 
puzzling question; but you see, I was not born yesterday, and sometimes an idea will strike me that 
might not exactly strike other people; so, thinks Ito myself, ‘Here’s a wardrobe; I'll take the 
liberty of peeping into it; perhaps I may find something there that will suit my purpose.’ I did 
look, and sure enough there was a pile of the nicest little clothes I ever laid my eyes on. ‘ Well, 
thinks I, ‘this is lucky ;’ by your leave, my little geutleman, I ’Il dress you in some of these pretty 
things.’ So he made no objection, and I, being in a monstrous hurry, clapped a suit on him, as fast as 
I could. I must tell you, that in order to humor the crazy father’s strange fancy, I made the baby 
cry as much as possible, until I thought it was enough to convince him that all was over; and then I 
gave the little one a drop of the same comforting stuff that had kept you so quiet all the time, covered 


him up under my cloak, and there he lay perfectly snug, and without stirring hand or foot, until I 
got him safely into my own house.’ 


In a late annual report of the English Royal Polytechnic Society, there is an account 
given of that species of 
—— ‘Wirp and incommunicable sound, 


Which in the Mexic Gulf the seaman hears, 
Vexing the deep profound.’ 


It is termed the ‘ Calling of the Sea ;’ and if proceeding from a direction different from the 
wind at the time, is almost always followed by a change of wind, generally within twelve, 
but sometimes not until a lapse of twenty-four or even thirty hours. It is heard sometimes 
at a distance of several miles, although on the shore from which it proceeds, the sea may 
not be louder than usual; and yet at other times, even when the sea on the shore is louder 
than usual, and in apparently equally favorable states of the atmosphere, it cannot be heard 
at the distance of a mile. This sound must not be confounded with that arising from a 
‘ground sea,’ which is the well known agitation along the shore, occasioned by a distant 
storm, and which may likewise often proceed from the direction subsequently taken by the 
wind, for the latter noise propagates itself in every direction, and chiefly in that of the 
wind. The ‘calling of the sea’ depends not on the condition of the ocean, but on that of the 
atmosphere ; and sea-faring persons, who are very observant of all signs of atmospherical 
changes, are particularly attentive to this. - - - ‘ T’he Literary Journal and Monthly Re- 
view’ is the name of a new and well-executed Magazine, the first number of which has just 
reached us from the place of its publication, the ‘ Queen City of the West,’ beloved of occi- 
dental travellers, on the beautiful banks of ‘ La Belle Riviere.’ We have perused the 
initial number with pleasure and profit. Jt is in an ample degree both instructive and 
entertaining. Our old-time correspondent, W. D. GALLAGHER, (whose charming poem up- 
on ‘ August’ ‘syllables his name’ whenever we write or encounter the cognomen of that 
sultry month,) has an article upon ‘ Western Periodical Literature,’ which deserves the 
attention of every periodical-publisher and delinquent subscriber in the United States. He 
has also a fine poem inculcatirig freedom of opinion and action in his countrymen : 


‘Boxp in speech and bold in action 
Be forever! Time will test 

Of the free-souled and the slavish, 

Which fulfils life’s mission best. 


‘Be thou like the noble Roman! 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear ; 
Speak! —no matter what betide thee ; 
Let them strike, but make them hear!’ 
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‘ Nep BunTLinz,’ however, is his own best contributor. There is a certain life, a sembla- 
ble spirit, in every thing which we have seen from his pen, that renders him a most enter- 
taining companion. Witness his ‘Running the Blockade’ in our October number, and 
‘The Masked Ball’ in the present issue. May happiness attend him, and the beautiful 


bride whom he won at that brilliant carnival! ‘Time rolls his ceaseless course, and 


—— ‘rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ;’ 


but long may he spare Mrs. Nep BunrLine and her joyous, gallant companion ! 


‘ AND when with envy, Time transported, 
Shall think to rob her of her joys, 
She in her girls again be courted, 
And he go wooing in his boys!’ 

We shall look to the ‘ Literary Journal,’ among other good things, for independent criti- 
cism, ‘The present number has an admirable exposé of the literary pretensions of ‘ Profes- 
sor’ INGRAHAM, who spawns every week something in ‘the cheap style’ of publication 
which he terms a novel or a ‘ nouvellette ;’ each successive pamphlet furnishing still more 
lamentable evidence of the furniture of his mind. From the nothingness which charac- 
terizes his later performances, we begin to think that he has solved in his diet one of the 
categorical problems of Jos. He must have succeeded in ‘filling himself with the east 
wind.” The ‘Western Monthly Review’ has our cordial good wishes for its complete 
success. It will richly deserve the generous support of the West, and we cannot doubt that 
it will recewe it. - - - We have laughed ourselves nearly into a ‘ side-ache’ over the me- 
morial of Suv, an old Chinese mandarin, in relation to the war with England, translated 
and forwarded by Mr. Gurzuarr to Professor NEuMANN, of Municu. Suv opens in this 
wise : 

‘THE barbarians, methought in earlier years — and in this wise I the ancient Sav begin my memo- 
rial—are incapable of comprehending the superior intelligence of the Celestial Empire, seeing that 
they regard the things of our region like a man looking into a well, and thinking to make observa- 
tions on the entirety of the starry heavens, Now the ancient Suv, following after the example of the 
great Emperor in his al!-embracing compassion, has taken pity upon the foreigners, and is become 
desirous of casting light into theirdarkness, But the flowery language, by which he must find expres- 
sion for his exalted sapience, appears to him to be so all-comprehensive, so lofty and so profound, that 
it is not probable even a tenth part of his enunciations will admit of being transferred into the mode of 
those people, which resembles the hissing notes of birds. But were I to speak to them with the co- 
pious characters, which constitute the wonder of the whole universe, it is certain that they could not 


understand them; for they have never learned to read or write. What they call letters are nothing 
better than scratches, of which they ought to be ashamed, and at once adopt our mode of writing.’ 


Suv goes on to state, that he has ‘ attained to nearly the highest summit of human learn- 
ing ;’ being ‘ capable of reading a great multitude of books, and understanding them too,’ 
and also of ‘ writing a treatise with tolerable facility.’ ‘The great Emperor considered him, 
he tells us, ‘ albeit no more than a mere fish’s eye, as a pearl,’ and appointed him to a post 
of distinction. The old Celestial gives a very correct history of the rise and progress of 
the opium war; setting forth the manner in which Lin punished the ‘ red barbarians’ for 
bringing ‘ a poison, on a par with mud in color and flavor, and selling it to the people of 
the flower-bespangled land.’ No fish, he says, ‘ was ever more completely caught in a net 
than the barbarian superintendent ILurt, (ELLIoT) who was ‘ obedient to the mighty Lin, 
and surrendered more opium to him than he actually possessed, for which the High Com- 
missioner ‘ presented him with a whole chest of tea, worth nearly two dollars!’ Lrn laid 
an embargo upon all vessels in the Chinese waters having opium on board: ‘ The great 
Emperor thought advisable to cut off all future intercourse with the foreigners, and gave 
orders that on the arrival of any vessel in the internal waters of the Middle Empire, let it 
belong to what nation it might, divers and swimmers should be employed to set upon it, 
and by boring a hole in its sides or bottom, cause it to go down!’ The ‘ Son of Heaven’ 
also caused publication to be made, that any individual who, after the lapse of twelve 
months, should inhale the perfumes of the prohibited juice of the poppy, should pay for the 
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offence with his life. And the whole nation trembled, and were full of dismay and fear ; 
yet every one smoked as before!’ Snv has a remarkable tact at converting a defeat into 
a victory, or explaining it away, in the warlike events whichensued. At T'shusan a ‘ fleet 
of red soldiers and black robbers demanded the island to be delivered up to them. The 
Admiral, who had the command in those waters, was not to be easily affrighted, and would 
certainly have given a good account of the invaders, had not all his men and sailors gone 
elsewhere, and he himself been wounded. As it was, the entire of this important group of 
islands fell under the grasp of these miscreants. At Hiamen (Amoy,) however, matters 
took a different turn. One of their vessels had been sent thither, for the purpose of deliv- 
ering a letter from the barbarian minister. The commander of the place was highly exas- 
perated, and sent a ball through the ship; in spite of this, the wretches converted the fort 
into a heap of ruins, and then made off’ But the commander was sent into exile for not 
defending the fort ; and ‘ old peace-loving LL1poo was set in his place, and ordered by the 
Emperor to build ships of the line as large as the English. He, on his part, sent orders 
accordingly to the Inspector of War; but the poor man being unable to execute them, 
in fact, he had never seen any ship larger than a junk in all his days, cut his throat.’ 
The next ‘ negotiator’ was more successful in sending the ‘ red-bristling foreign ships’ back 
again ‘ over the top of the ocean.’ KisHEN, the new ambassador, ‘made them a present 
of horned cattle, seeing them to be quite attenuated with hunger and disease ; and he gave 
them his word that a cessation of hostilities should be observed during the continuance of 
the negociations. By such means as these he sent the fleet away from us. At no fore- 
gone period had so large a host of barbarians crossed the waters to our shores. ‘The Em- 
peror was overjoyed that he had got rid of them, though KisnEen had them in his power, 
and might have destroyed every man among them.’ ‘They would not have got our forts 
into their claws, had not our men gone away home. We had collected a host of peas- 
antry and soldiers, militia men, and all other sorts of fighting people ; but it was a lament- 
able sight to see, while one party were shooting at the guns, another marched off elsewhere, 
so that, in the end, scarce a hand was left to load them! It was nothing but the loss 
of these forts which prevented our arms from being crowned with victory ; without this, 
we must have conquered.’ There was another effort made to ‘ root out the red-haired 
free-booters,’ which is worthy of mention: ‘ We had prepared a host of fire-boats, and built 
a mighty ship, like a swimming battery; if we could have succeeded in making it move 
in the water it would have sufficed to make a quick end of the whole rebel squadron. 
Brave ITHAN one night sent this ocean of fire suddenly forth against the barbarians; but 
wo for us! it set fire to the houses near it; the flaming beams floated down the river, and 
the fire-boats exploded, to the great terror of the rebels.’ What followed? Why this: 


‘ Next there came down an awful command from the Son of Heaven, to exterminate every soul of 
them instantly, and not allow a single ship to make her escape. KisHEN put himself upon the defen- 
sive; but they chose the offensive, and laid violent hands on the forts next the Tiger's mouth. It 
was a notable spectacle; the hills were covered with dense masses of men, who speedily vanished 
like smoke, forgetting they had received orders to fight until the last man of them was no more. This 
affair brought down upon KisHEN stripes from the Son of Heaven; it was his duty to have driven the 
barbarians back again, a task which he might have executed with the greatest ease, if he had only 
sunk their ships. The dreadful Yuk1EN now gave out that a violent tempest had destroyed all their 
ships and drowned every one on board. But how indescribable was my astonishment when tidings 
were brought that Amoy had been captured! Whocould have imagined that this miserable crew 
could have conquered a fortress which had cost us such a world of labor and money to construct, with 
walls three ells in thickness and several Ji in circuit? Alas! it was too true; for the rebels had goue 
cunningly to work ; instead of bravely facing the guns, they had crept by stealth along the sides of 
the walls, and came by surprise upon our brave soldiers, and hunted them from the batteries. The pi- 
rates were of a truth far too crafty for us; they would never fight as they ought to have fought, but 
cared not by what trick they could get the betterofus. The terror-striking YUKIEN now proclaimed, 
that he was about to drive out the barbarians at the head of an hundred thousand men. I was amazed 
at this intelligence, as I knew that he had scareely ten thousand with him, includivg many militia. 
Upon the approach of the barbarians he issued orders to his men not to fire until they were close upon 
them, in order that they might be annihilated at one blow. The plan was admirably conceived ; but 
when the red thieves drew near, it was found that the troops marched off, and many took to the water. 
The most remarkable occurrence of all was, however, that YUKrEN himself, a commander of expe- 
rienced bravery, and accustomed to victory, was the very first to abandon his post: his patriotism 
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could not be doubted ; it was his resolve to devote his life to the future extirpation of the barbarians. 
His men would have stood firm, and died in their intrenchments, had not the enemy assailed them with 
a storm of balls aud shells, against which they really could not make head. YuxKrEen afterward took 
the affair so much to heart that he made attempts to drown himself, but he was always rescued from a 
watery grave.’ 

Was ever battle in such manner waged? was ever battle in such manner won, in any 
other country than China? - - - Tie ‘ Reminiscences of a Dartmoor Prisoner’ are brought 
to a close in the present number. ‘They have excited a good deal of attention, and their 
statements may be implicitly relied upon. We allude to the series here, because the au- 
thor has placed in our hands a manuscript volume, composed and copied by the American 
prisoners at Dartmoor, from which we shall, ‘ under the direction of the court’ to which all 
our appeals lie, segregate a few passages. ‘The volume, which is illustrated with several 
coarse patriotic drawings, is thumbed and tattered almost to extinction; and the pages 
which are especially bitter against the ‘ bloody Englishmen,’ are so dingy from hard usage 
as scarcely to be legible. A very long poem, entitled ‘ Amusements at Dartmoor,’ gives a 
faithful and amusing account of the internal police of the prison. There is a rude but cut- 
ting satire, entitled ‘ Huu the Traitor and Huu the Victor;’ and here and there a tren- 
chant thrust in the way of epigram. One of these latter intimates that the ‘sea-boys of Briton’ 
were fond enough of grog, and never tired of Yankee rum; but they did n’t like our Por- 
ter, and had all they wanted of ‘ Yankee Perry.’ There is an exceedingly graphic des- 
cription of ‘ MeLviLue’s Island Prison,’ and all the paraphernalia of its military disci- 
pline. The ensuing flogging-scene will afford an idea of its style: 

‘ Tue cat is brought; he’s stripped and bound, 
And a great crowd is gathered round ; 
His naked back receives the lashes, 
He groans, he screams, he kicks and thrashes ; 
His mutilated body shows 
Red streams, that follow cutting blows: 


Their sport being done, they straight unbind him, 
He runs, nor dares to look behind him,’ 


The best thing by far in the collection, however, is ‘ The Battle of Lake Erie,’ which al- 
though crude, is full of picturesqueness and fire. Take a stanza or two, for example : 


‘°'T was peppering work; fire, fury and smoke, 
And groans from the wounded in spite of them broke; 
The water grew red round our ship, as she lay — 
The like ne’er was known till that bloody day. 


‘The lads fell around me like spars in a gale, 
The shot made a sieve of each rag of a sail; 
Out ofall our bold crew scarce a dozen remained, 
Yet the brave gallant tars still the battle maintained.’ 


The prison-poet goes on to describe the manner in which PERry left his ‘ well-pep- 
pered ship,’ to bring up the vessels that were lagging behind, waiting for a wind ; going in 
an open yawl ‘right through their whole fleet,’ in defiance of the cannon which were 
spreading 

‘A death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane-eclipse of the sun.’ 


The poet, it would seem, was the coxswain on the occasion, unless we are to suppose 
him indulging in poetic license, a supposition not very probable : 


‘I sTreRED her, and d—n me! if every inch 

Of these timbers of mine at each crack did n’t flinch; 
But our brave little commodore, cool and serene, 

To stir ne’er a muscle by any was seen. 


‘Whole volleys of muskets were levelled at him, 

But the devil a ball ever grazed any limb; 

Though he stood up abaft, in the stern of the boat, 
Till the crew pulled him down by the tail of his coat. 
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‘ At last, through Gon’s mercy, we reached t’ other ship, 
And the wind springing up, we gave her the whip; 
And run down their line, boys, through thick and through thin, 
And astonished their crews with a terrible din! 


‘Then starboard and larboard, and this way and that, 

We bang’d them, and raked them, and laid their masts flat; 
Till one after another had hauled down their flags, 

And an end put for that time to Jounny BULL’s brags.’ 


We don’t know exactly how such reminiscences as these may ‘meet the views’ of others, 
but they strike us as well worthy of perpetuation. - - - Our friend the Lawyer has else- 
whiere alluded to the shield which the law interposes for the protection of the humblest 
member of the community. We have a pleasant example of this, which we derive from a 
legal friend, formerly a resident of Albany, where the following bit of sharp practice took 
place: ‘1 had been a student at law some months, when one morning, during the absence 
of my principal, I was favored with a professional call from a slender and delicately-framed 
woman, attended by her little boy, about six years old. His head was extensively covered 
with a long-napped fur hat, which rested on his ears, and had evidently been purchased 
with a view to his future growth. His coat of ‘ pressed-cloth’ had a very long skirt, and 
had once composed a part of a gown for his economical mother. The widow and orphan 
comprised the family. ‘They had come some twenty-five miles to market, in a waggon 
drawn by one horse, and had brought with them all the products of a summer’s industry 
which they could spare from their scanty harvest. The sum-total, after the sale of stock- 
ing-yarn, woollen mittens, socks, chickens, etc., had been calculated upon to a cent, before 
leaving home; so that any fall in the market, or loss by misfortune or knavery, was calcu- 
lated to impair her finanees, and destroy her hopes. I desired her to sit down, and she 
then commenced her story. Soon after taking her stand in the street in the morning, 
among the many inquiries made of her as to the price of her commodities, was one by 
Deacon S , a very pious and reputable member of one of our churches. He wished to 
know what she asked for a pair of her chickens. ‘The woman answered, two shillings. 





To this the deacon demurred, but offered eighteen pence. ‘The widow replied that she 
had but little to bring to market, and had calculated on receiving a certain sum of money 
for it; she knew her chickens were worth the price charged, and she could not sell them 
for less than two shillings a pair. Hereupon the deacon left; but soon after, he saw the 
woman go into a store near by, when he returned to the waggon, and suid to the boy that 
he would take the chickens; and he laid down a ‘ pistareen,’ took the fowls, and left. The 
mother soon returned, and missed her chickens; and when informed what had been paid 
for them, and in what manner they bad been taken, she determined at once either to ‘ get 
her price or have her chickens.’ She saw the deacon moving off in ‘ rather of a hurry,’ 
but she pursued, overtook, and confronted him. She recognized her chickens, and deman- 
ded her price. The deacon was indignant; said he had bought them of the boy, and that 
unless she left him and ceased ler complaints, he would put the law in force against her ; 
and thus got off forthe moment. I advised the widow to replevy the chickens; and as 
the office to which she had been directed to get advice was in high repute, she at once 
acquiesced in the course I advised. I issued the writ, obtained for the widow the neces- 
sary bail, and at the usual dinner hour for the old deacon, the sheriff was at the door with 
the writ of replevin. Afser making known bis business, the deacon expressed, as well he 
might, much surprise ; said the chickens could not be restored; they were cooked ; he had 
friends to dinner; the fowls were ready to be served up, and so forth. ‘The faithful officer 
however knew his duty, and all the circumstances of the case. He was incorrigible, and 
demanded the chickens, which in the mean time had been placed on the table before him. 
The deacon was advised by the sheriff to see the lawyer and settle the matter; in the in- 
terim, he would take charge of the chickens, and await the deacon’s return. The ‘ pious 
old gentleman’ came foaming to the office, to effect an amicable settlement of the suit ; 
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and as an item in the bill of his hardships, he said that his dinner was in the hands of the 
sheriff, and his family and friends waiting his return. I proceeded to make up the bill 
of costs, and stated them at thir/een dollars and fifty cents, which the deacon paid over, 
and took a receipt, together with directions to the officer to suffer the dinner to proceed !’ 
Such ‘even-handed justice’ as this is certainly a fair set-off to the ‘abuses of the law’ of 
which so many complaints are made. - - - Since our last number, the portrait of Worps- 
wortn, by Mr. Henry Inman, which was alluded to in that issue, has arrived in this 
country. In looking at it, one cannot but feel that it is the man, as he is; an impression 
which is confirmed by several of our friends, who have had the happiness to enjoy the so- 
ciety of the eminent original. We may observe, in passing, that the reader will find on a 
preceding page some lines from the pen of Worpswortn, which, like those by Mont- 
GOMERY upon the same theme, in a late number of the Knickersocker, have never before 
appeared in print. - - - Have you encountered a thin but handsome volume, entitled ‘ A 
Chaunt of Life,and other Poems?’ The little book contains the first of six ‘ Parts,’ which 
are to embrace the poems, sketches, and essays of its author, Rev. Rateun Hoyt. Of the 
poems contained in the present ‘ part,’ Mr. Hoyt says, ‘ They are but the overflowings of 
emotions which yearn for sympathy, though too unambitious to contend for fame.’ We 
have read them with pleasure. The author has fancy, feeling, and a correct ear for the 
melody of rhythm; moreover, he is an accurate observer of nature. The poem entitled 
‘Snow’ isa painting. Have n’t you often, on awaking of a winter’s morning in the coun- 
try, and finding that all night the soft snow-shower had been ‘ falling without echo to the 
whitening ground,’ seen just such a prospect as that described below? We have: 


*E’En the old posts, that hold the bars | The wood-pile too is playing hide; 
And the old gate, The axe —the log: 
Forgetful of their wintry wars The keinel of that friend so tried, 
And age sedate, | (The old watch-dog,) 
High capped, and plumed, like white hussars, The grindstone standing by its side, 
Stand there iu state. All now incog. 
*The drifts are hanging by the sill, ‘The bustling cock looks out aghast 
The eaves, the door; From his high shed; 
The hay-stack has become a hill; No spot to scratch him a repast, 
All covered o’er Up eur ves his head, 
The waggon, loaded for the mill Starts the dull hamlet with a blast, 
The eve before. And back to bed.’ 


The volume is well printed, and embellished with a good engraving, illustrating a brief 
poem upon ‘ The Bible.’ - - - Doxs our Shelbyville correspondent ‘do well to be angry 2’ 
Is he unwilling to admit that there are defects of order and conduct in the denomination to 
which he belongs? Whether Sypney Smiru ‘ misrepresented things’ or not, in relation to 
‘the English brethren,’ has nothing to do with what our censor denies, and merely denies. 
We have before us the last ‘ Home Missionary ;’ and in one of the letters of a wandering 
minister, this mention is made of a community holding the religious tenets of our cor- 
respondent: ‘They drew after them great congregations, not however so much from an 
approbation of their proceedings, as from a desire to gratify curiosity. The great effort of 
the preachers was to excite what they called the ‘power.’ Individuals would lose their 
strength, or profess to do so, and fall down; some would ‘lear round,’ throw over the 
benches, etc. It was positively affirmed that one individual became so bewildered with 
this ‘ power,’ that he actually attempted to climb the stove-pipe!’ This was in Illinois. 
The vagaries of another denomination in Kentucky are thusset forth: ‘ This whole region 
has hitherto been overrun with Campbellism. Some fifteen months ago, they immersed 
about one hundred and fifteen or one hundred and twenty in this place; and as a fair spe- 
cimen of the work, take the following fact: ‘One being at work, threw down his tools and 
his apron, and said, ‘ Well, they ’re all joining the church,’ and swore that he would ‘go 
and be baptized too,’ and accordingly did so, and in less than half an hour afterward was 
‘buried in the liquid wave.’ Such scenes as these, being undeniable, we cannot see how 
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we are amenable tothe charge brought against us. - - - A LINE of steamers to Palestine, 
and a projected rail-road through the Holy Land, has suggested to ‘ Puncn’ a variety of 


curious questions and commands from the passengers, destined to the different stopping 
places : 





‘Ease her, stop her!’ 

Any gentleman for Joppa” 

’Mascus, ’Mascus” ‘ Ticket, please, Sir.’ 
Tyre or Sidon?’ ‘Stop her, ease her!’ 
Jerusalem, lem! ‘lem!’ ‘Shur! Shur!’ 
Do you go on to Egypt, Sir?’ 

Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh?’ 

Now loek alive there! Who’s for Cairo?’ 
Back her!’ ‘Stand clear, I say, old file!’ 
What gent or lady ’s for the Nile, 

Or Pyramids?’ ‘Thebes! Thebes! Sir! ‘Steady!’ 
Now, where ’s that party for Engedi?’ 


They are laying the rails, Puncu adds, for a road from Dan to Beersheba! - . - We 
are not, as a general fact, a believer in ghosts ; but the following circumstances, which we 
derive from the friend who relates the admirable ‘Chicken Law-Suwit,’ on a preceding page, 
will we think stagger the incredulous reader, as we confess it staggered us. The relator, 
when a boy, lived in the country. While somewhere in his early ’teens, he was sent by his 
father, on a dim half-moonshiny November evening, to accompany a young girl, the daugh- 
ter of a distant neighbor, to her home. The road in one place led along the side of a 
stone wall, which surrounded a grave-yard in a sparse grove, on a breezy eminence, about 
half way to their place of destination. Having company, he thought little of the grave- 
yard, until he arrived opposite to it, on his return alone. He was a brave lad; but his 
heart beat thick and fast when his progress was suddenly arrested by a prolonged groan, 
proceeding from the ‘ place of graves.’ His first thought was to run; the next, that his 
father’s old negro-man ‘ JakE,’ who was up to all sorts of practical jokes, had got into the 
grave-yard, on purpose to frighten him, as he came along back. This idea put him upon 
his mettle. He picked up three or four ‘ rocks,’ as they say at the South, and clambered up 
on the wall. Looking down upon the field of irregular tomb-stones, some rising high in the 
faint moonlight, and others shrinking away in shadow, he called out: ‘ You can’t come it, 
Jake! I knowyou! And if youdo that again,I’ll fix your black flint for you! I’ve got 
some stones here, and I’ll make you feel ’em, you blasted nigger!’ But there was no re- 
sponse ; onlya deep groan. He forthwith despatched a ‘ rock’ in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded. Nothing moved —not asound was heard. ‘ Now be done, Jake!’ ex- 
claimed the now slightly terrified boy, ‘ or I’ll throw again: these stones will kill you in a 
minute, if they hit you!’ The answer to this threat was an agonizing sound, sométhing 
between a groan and a long subdued howl ; the unearthly voice ending in a trembling 
cadence, as though there had a 


‘A gust of wind sterte up behind, 
And whistled through the bones’ 


of some poor ghost, shaking with the cold of a November night; but there was no other 
“ reply. On looking more closely, however, the trembling lad distinctly saw a body, all in 
white, lying between two graves, not far off, and beckoning to him with long, attenuate 
arms, and occasional groaning in spirit, as a spirit would naturally do. ‘Well, who’s 
afraid?’ reasoned the lad; ‘if it is a ghost, it can’t hurt me; ‘if it an’t a ghost, blast the 
critter! I can hurt him—and I will!’ He now jumped down from the wall, and ad- 
vanced to the spot ; and there he found, §prawling on her back, between two grave-hillocks, 
her head twisted round against the inner-side of one of the marble head-stones, his father’s 
old white mare! She had met with a sad accident while wandering among the tombs, and 
| cropping the fall-growth of timothy and clover ‘which grew thereby.’ She had fallen, 
rolled over upon her back between two graves, and was unable to rise. The secret was 
now out. He had often heard the distressing groans of a horse in pain, and saw how easily 
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he had mistaken the slow-moving legs of ‘Old White’ for the beckoning of ghostly 
hands. - - + Our city-friend (who dates from ‘ Dupeau-Row,’) has a monopoly of opinion, 
we are quite certain, touching ‘ Matches at Watering-Places.’? His reasoning, in relation to 
the ‘ case which fell under his own eye,’ is not unlike that of Mr. Justice SHaLiow, in the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor: ‘1 wit marry her, Sir, at your request ; but if there be no 
great love in the beginning, yet Heaven may decrease it upon better acquaintance, when 
we are married, and have more occasion to know one another: I hope, upon familiarity will 
grow more contempt; but if you say marry her, will marry her, that I am freely dissolved, 
and dissolutely.” ‘They manage matrimonial affairs in a very business-like way in China, 
according toa recent author. At Hong-Kong he encountered a great number of young la- 
dies, bent upon the speculation of marriage, who had come from the exuberant population 
of the interior towns to supply a desideratum among the numerous settlers, who had flocked 
in great numbers to the new colony. Young ladies, from twenty to forty in number, ar- 
rayed in their smartest jackets and trowsers, were often seen, endeavoring to bewitch the 
new visitors. The price of a wife varied from one to two hundred dollars, the greater por- 
tion of the money being transferred to the young lady’s mother. The natives of India 
sometimes ‘went into’ these speculations, and were almost always cheated. A table-ser- 
vant of the author,a native of Bengal, complained to him one day, that he had intrusted a 
friend of his, who had gone to Macao, with one hundred dollars, all his savings, for the pur- 
pose of buying him a nice comely wife; but when she arrived, she by no means answered 
the description given of her, being too short and too old ; and so far from being a hundred-dol- 
lar wife, she was not in fact more thana thirty-dollar one! - - - Weare gratified but not 
surprised to see, by the Baltimore journals, that Mr. L. P. Crover, Jr., an artist of high 
promise, who bas more than once been mentioned in the KNICKERBOCKER, is winning an 
enviable repute in his profession in the ‘ Monumental City.’ An original picture of his, 
called ‘ The Surprise,’ painted for Mr. B. C. Warp, an opulent and tasteful gentleman of 
Baltimore, has elicited ample applause from the public press. - - - Mr. Cooper, who is an 
ardent Churchman, pays a deserved tribute in his ‘ Afloat and Ashore’ to the beauty and 
comprehensiveness of the prayers of the Episcopal Church, and impugns the soundness of 
their judgments who object to them on the ground of repetitionor monotony. CoLERIDGE, 
we cannot help thinking, had the Episcopal service in his eye, when he tells us how good 
and pleasant a thing it is 


‘To walk together to the kirk 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Farner bends, 
Old men and babes and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay.’ 


The beautiful prayers of the Church of England have at least one prominent advantage; 
they do not admit of familiar appeals to the Derry, which seem to take from prayer its 
sacredness, and sometimes to invest it with a spirit of irreverence and arrogance. Nor 
can they inflate the speaker with any idea of his own acquirements in this branch of the 
divine service. ‘ That was one of the finest prayers ever offered to a Boston audience,’ 
said a gentleman to a friend of ours, as he was coming out of church one Sunday, in ‘ the 
modern Athens ;’ and it is just possible that the reverend speaker might have been of the 
same opinion while he was delivering it. Prayer, however, with or without form, is of 
little moment, unless the heart of the petitioner is alive to the high privilege of addressing 
and communing with his MAKER : 

‘ HE prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 


For the dear Gop who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.’ 


‘ Sitting for a Portrait’ is an old subject, not very felicitously handled, in the sketch be- 
fore us, although it is certainly not without merit. ‘Speaking of portraits,’ there is a 
very good story told of Jarvis, the painter, which we think will be new to many of our 
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readers. When his bacchanalian propensities had rendered him rather an unequal if not 
an unsafe artist, he was employed by a gentleman in a Southern city to paint his wife, a mi- 
racle of plainness, under the stipulation that a pint of wine, at a single sitting, must be 









the extent of his potations. Jarvis assented, and in due time produced a perfect fac- 
simile of the lady. On exhibiting it to the husband, he seemed disappointed. It was too 
literal a transcript of the original. ‘Could n’t you have given it,’ said he to the painter, 
“a little less 


, 





that is, could n’t you give it now a littl more ——’ ‘If you expect me,’ 
said JARVis, seeing the husband’s driit at once, ‘if you expect me to make a handsome 
portrait of your wife, | must have more than a pint of wine at a sitting! 1 couldn’t get 


up imagination enough to make her even good-looking, under @ quart at the very least.’ 
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The gentlemen ‘left the presence.’ - - - We encountered lately in some paragraph of a 
forgotten newspaper, in a notice of somebody’s poetry, a remark about the ‘mawkish 
rhymes and puling fancies of a MorHERWELL and a Tennyson.’ Sofily, most sapient 
criticling! When you can depict a poor betrayed girl, fast sinking into the grave, leaving 
behind her the innocent victim of her trusting love, yet with no diminution of her affection 
for her betrayer; when you can do this, as MorHeERWELL has done, it will be ‘ time for 


you to talk’ about that of which you now know nothing. Poor girl! Do but hear her: 








‘I’m weary o’ this world, WixtzrE, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see; 
1 canna live as I ha’e lived, 
Or be as I should be: 
But fold unto your heart, W1L.rE, 
The heart that still is thine, 
And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek, 
Ye said was red lang syne!’ 
‘Mawkish’ indeed! But there are some people who are incapable of being moved, either 
to laughter or to tears. - - - Children’s Books for the Holidays abound about this period. 
Mr. Joun ALLEN, at the office of this Magazine, has among others, Peter PARLEy’s 
‘ Fairy Land, and other Sketches,’ with charming colored engravings, and ‘ Little Leaves 
for Little Readers,’ profuse in pictures, by the same author. Messrs. APPLETON AND Com- 
PANY have two very admirable volumes for little people in Mary Howirt’s ‘ Picture and 
Verse Book,’ and the ‘ Prize Story Book,’ both liberally ‘adorned with cuts.’ Messrs. 
BurcGess, STRINGER AND Company have published a grotesque copy of ‘Jack the Giant- 
Killer ;’ and their spacious counters will be found to teem with all the attractions which the 
holidays call forth. - - - The philosophical argument cited elsewhere by Professor Busu 
touching the change which the human body undergoes every seven years, Was turned to 
good account the other day by an Irishman, who was endeavoring to prove toa ‘Native 
American’ that the postulate of his doctrine was altogether erroneous. ‘ Look,’ said he, 
‘see now; it is a well-known philosophical fact, that we have a new body every seven 
years. I came here nine years ago, an Irishman; but I’ve got a new body now, ‘ made 
on the soil,’ man; and I’m as good a Native American as yourself!’ The argument was 
a clincher. Apropos of this: our contemporary of the ‘Commercial Advertiser’ daily jour- 
nal lamented the other day the fervid interest taken in the vexed questions of politics by 
the juveniles of the metropolis. A friend has just mentioned to us a striking illustration 
of this too prevalent spirit, ‘ What were you doing out so late last night?’ said an Irish 
mechanic to his son, one morning during the Jate excitements. ‘1 was a-walkin’ in the 















Whig procession,’ replied the lad» ‘ Well, /’U walk you,if I catch you doin’ such a thing 
again—now mind I tell you!’ Searcely a week afterward, he committed the same 
offence again. The father was as good as his word, and ‘ basted’ the lad soundly. The 
son did not keep the fact to himself, but told it to his companions; adding: ‘It is bad 
enough to be whipped, any way, but to be whipped by a d—d foreigner is outrageous!’ 
The boy had the advantage of his father, in having been born in this country! - - - WE 
are glad to perceive that the ‘ Christian Parlor Magazine,’ published in this city, and edited 


by Rev. Darius MEap, is prospering as it deserves to do. In its engravings, its typogra- 
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phical execution, and in the variety and excellence of its literary matter, it is without a 

superior in its class of periodicals. - - - ‘THar is an affecting thought of a modern Eng- 

lish poet, which occurs in the deseription of a bereaved husband gazing upon the lifeless 

body of his young and lovely wife: 

‘Ir thou couldst stay, e’en as thou art, 
Ail cold and all serene, 


I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been.’ 












It is something of this feeling, in relation to the final resurrection of the mortal body, which 
makes us so reluctant to believe that we shall not again meet, in another world, the earthly 
forms and faces of our departed friends. But as we have elsewhere remarked, all philoso- 
phy, and the dictates of enlightened reason forbid such a conclusion, ‘Take home thy 
child!’ may the maimed, the deformed, the physically unfortunate, of every description, 
demand of Mother Earth: 


‘On thy dear lap, these limbs reclined, 
Shall gently moulder into thee, 
Nor leave oue wretched trace behind 
Resembling me!’ 



























But ‘there is a natural body and there is a spiritual body ;’ and around the heavenly 


throne shall stand the latier ‘in the latter day,’ clothed in beauty and light, like ‘ the 
brightness of the sun in his rising.” - + - ‘ The New World’ weekly journal has reverted 
again to the hands of its original projector, proprietor and editor, PaRK BENJAMIN, Esq., 
and is already winning ‘ golden opinions from all sorts of people.’ It is a well-conducted 
and very interesting sheet; not made up of scraps and selections from a daily paper, which 
must needs be the common property of a score of weekly prints, whether of our own or 
sister cities; but all that it contains selected or written for the paper and the occasion. 
It will maintain its old reputation for freedom of speech and independence of criti- 
cism. - - + *‘ PuNcH’ continues to keep a vigilant eye’ overevery thing noteworthy in the 
British metropolis; and we are glad to see that he does not overlook the interests of the 
humbler classes. ‘l'ake two recent cases. A poor girl, in working eighty flowers upon a 
shawl for sixpence, having neither food nordrink, pawnsa second one temporarily, that she 
may alleviate the pangs of hunger, and afterward resume her work. ‘The fact transpires, 
however, and the ‘ haggard, white-lipped creature’ is brought before the police. On learn- 
ing the circumstances, however, the mazistrate releases the poor girl. ‘In the East,’ adds 
the humane ‘ Puncn,’ they have a well-known way of arranging flowers, that like words, 
they may discourse a passion. Alas! whata story may the eye of pity read in these 
eighty flowers! Onthe one hand, what cruel, selfish, iron-hearted tasking! On the other, 
what misery, what weariness of life, what utter blankness of all that should comfort and 
sustain toiling humanity.’ The name and address of the employer who paid the muni- 
ficent sum of sixpence for so much art and labor are righteously exposed ; ‘Joun HaLpEn, 
6 Bread-street, Cheapside.’ In the same manner the name of ‘Col. H, D. Campse xt, of 
North-End, near Kingston, Portsea,’ is held up to deserved contempt, for prosecuting and 
sending to prison for fourteen days a little boy, for ‘ knocking three walnuts, of the value 
of one farthing,’ off the branch of a tree, the property of the aforesaid Col. CampsE ut. 
‘Puncn’ has a very laughable carricature called ‘The Civic Mazeppa,’ in which a de- 
faulting alderman is run away with by a horse, ‘ which in the late procession in the City, 
‘ got dreadfully into a-rear,’ like his rider, and was permitted, like him, ‘to run on without 
the smallest check.’ The cut is illustrated by a parody upon Byron’s ‘ Mazeppa,’ which 
opens thus : 


‘Brine forth the horse!’ the horse was brought; 
In truth he was a noble steed, 

A creature of the hackney sort, 

Dash’d slightly with the dray-horse breed.’ 


The various turn-outs in the procession are well hit off: ‘Then came the Ambassadors, 
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most of them in respectable equipages, but one ina clear case of cab, with an attendant 


in a turban on the coach-box. It must have been Sip1 or Seepy MonamMen; for nothing 
could have been much seedier than the whole arrangement.’ There is a good deal of 
force in the satire upon the *‘ submarine-explosion’ system of naval warfare. ‘ PuNcH re- 
commends that instead of trying to get permission of an enemy to attach a fusée to a big 
cannister of powder under his ship, the operator should try the ‘ soothing system’ with the 
hostile cannon, which ‘shall do for the touch-hole what chemistry has done for horticul- 
ture.’ He proposes the raising of a corps to be called the ‘ Light Water Pots,’ whose duty 
it shall be to ‘damp the fury of the enemy’s guns,’ always, however, as in the other case, 
with permission! We have in the ‘Comic Blackstone’ a brief chapter upon * Purchase :’ 
‘ The word purchase is derived from perquisitio, and there are five methods of purchasing, 
the first being Escheat, to which, probably on account of its final syllable, the law gives 
the preference. Escheat is a sort of interruption to the course of descent, by which the 
original owner gets his estate back into his own hands, by an escheat or cheat — the former 
being merely the long and the latter the short of it.’ There is a graphic account of the 
proceedings of a ‘Metropolitan Meeting for the Advancement of British Cookery,’ aux- 
iliary to the ‘ British Association for the Advancement of Science.’ The programme 
for the different ‘sections’ opens as follows : 

‘Section A: Soupology, including the philosophy of ox-tails, and the theory of turtle. Mr. 
Soyer will read a paper on calves’-heads, und will give the subject his own especial countenance. 

‘Section B: Fishology. Mr. PertiGrew has promised to attend and preside at the unrolling of 


ashrimp. He will also read a paper on prawns, but the opening subject of this section will bea 
native oyster. 


‘Section C: Becfology. This section will introduce several interesting experiments with beef 
in all its branches. It is confidently expected that every thing brought forward at this section will be 
eagerly devoured.’ 

The most important proceeding recorded of ‘ the British Association’ is the annexed: ‘A 
paper on the ‘ Dog’ was read by Dr. HopGKIn, in which the worthy Doctor imitated the 
barkings of all the different kinds of dogs, and made some very learned observations on 
the African jackal. He also went into the early history of the ordinary growl, and illus- 
trated the snarl by a series of musical efforts which were not very successful. In his 
assumption of the various looks of the different dogs, the honorable member was much 
happier. He was particularly felicitous as the old English hound, for which the natural 
mildness of his countenance admirably adapted him.’ - - - Our mnemotechnic friend 
Govuravp has arrived in town to superintend the publication of his lectures on the wonder- 
ful science of Mnemotechny; and when this is acomplished, he will leave for the West 
and South-west, to ‘ indoctrinate the good people with his science of remembering.’ Prof. 
Govraup is aremarkable man. - - - We shall introduce to the readers of our TwEnty- 
Frrtu Votive certain old favorites of theirs, who will be most warmly welcomed ; among 
them,‘ The Young Englishman,’ with whom, through the ‘ Recollections of an Old Man,’ 
they have heretofore formed so interesting an acquaintance. The first chapter of the new 
series will appear in our next. ‘ Laila and Medgenoon, the Oriental Romeo and Juxiet, 
will also display themselves in our pages. Among the articles filed for or awaiting inser- 
tion, are, ‘ The Musical Neighbors,’ ‘Stanzas for Two Voices,’ by Joun Waters, ‘ The 
Foreign Missionary’s Call,’ ‘'The Dream of a Child,’ ‘'The Desert of the World,’ ‘ The 
Three Streams that Fell on the Ear of a Dreamer,’ ‘Who would Win?’ (arrived late,) 
Lines by ‘G. H. H., ‘Dream of the Wife of Pontius Pivave,’ ‘Gossip of a Player,’ 
‘ Fireside Fancies,’ ‘ Snatches of Character, or the Quack Decter,’ ‘ Anno Domini, or Profit 
and Loss,’ ete.,etc. Weregret that by an entire oversight the admirable lines, * L’ Envoi,’ 
etc., by H. W. RockwE LL, Esq., in type for our last number, are omitted from the present. 
They will certainly appear in our next. Our fair correspondent ‘ M. G.’s welcome com- 
munications await an early insertion. - - - WHEREis‘PotyGon?’ Where is ‘ JULIAN?’ 
Where is‘ FLaneur?’? Where is the ‘GRANDFATHER,’ with his ‘ Port-Folio?’ There are 
eyes that will ‘look brighter at their coming.’ When shall we hear from each and all of 
‘ye’s?? Where too are our excellent friends and correspondents, the ‘ Georgia Lawyer’ 
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and the accomplished historian of Tinnecum? Pray ‘ report yourselves for duty,’ gentle- 
men, in the pages of our Twenty-Fifth Volume. - - - Ir would not be amiss, one would 
think, for those journals which copy articles from the KNicKERBOCKER, to prefix or affix 
the customary ‘ credit-marks.’ We have seen ‘ Running the Blockade,’ which was written 
for these pages, in seven different prints in this city, without a hint as to its original source. 
& Notices, in type, of more than a dozen works, (including several which we greatly 
regret to leave out,) are unavoidably omitted until our next. An Index, forgotten until a 
late hour, has ‘ played the very mischief’ with our calculations. 


Boyn’s ‘ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC:’ CAMPBELL’s ‘PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC.’—We can say 
little in praise of the first-named of these two works. Our friends the Harpers have not exercised 
their usual judgment in its publication. Mr.Boyp, the compiler-author, is the principal of a country 
academy, or to use his more sounding phrase, an ‘Institute,’ (‘the L. and R. Institute,’) somewhere 
in the Black-River region, in the northern part of this State. His book is ‘a thing of shreds and 
patches.’ It professes to supply a desideratum; to fill the blank left by Brain, and writers of his 
stamp; but we incline to believe that the ‘old books’ will retain their places in our common schools 
and academies for some time to come; this undigested, higgledy-piggledy salmagundi to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Mr. Boypisnothing if notlearned. He isimmense upon ‘ Antonomasia,’ ‘ Litotes, 
* Euphemism,’ ‘ Abusio,’* Asyndeton,’ * Polysindeton,’ and other secondary tropes and figures of speech. 
He dwells with the elaborateness of a true pedagogue, however, upon things which are level to the 
very meanest capacity ; darkening by hazy comment that which of itself is clear; explaining till he 
conceals his own meaning, (no difficult matter,) and illustrating till he confounds the meaning of other 
and better rhetoriciaus. The work has abundant pretensions ; and is recommended by several school- 
masters, some of whom probably perused a portion of it in manuscript; the higher recommendations 
however seem to have been rather reluctantly rendered, probably to clamorous solicitation: ‘ We 
have little doubt from a general examiuation of the book, that it may be a good one,’ and so-forth, are 
the non-committal terms employed. It is quite evident that, lacking as it does the most important 
essentials of a school-book, the work can never attain a ‘ name to live,’ while there are far better trea- 
tises upon the same subject, still extant, which have won and will retain the confidence of the public. 
‘CaMPBELL’s Philosophy of Khetoric,’ issued with intuitive propriety in a more attractive form by 
the same publishers, is altogether a different sort of work. The author, who isa president of a Col- 
lege in Aberdeen, Scotland, is equal to the task which he has laid upon himself. His book is nota 
compound of pretentious twattle, learned abstraction, and didactic pieces from newspapers and old 
scrap-books, but a series of able essays, the result of long experience in rhetorical instruction. 


Messrs. CAREY AND Hart’s PEERLESS PRESENTS FOR THE Hotipays.—We are just in the 
receipt of two of the most beautiful volumes of the season, for ‘the season,’ from the above-named 
well-known house. The superb large quarto ‘ Diapem, however, is ‘a present for all seasons,’ and 
especially the present. It appears in gorgeous binding of gold and crimson; and its engravings, 
after original pictures by Sutty, Leurze, HuntinetTon, LANDSEER, and others, are truly superb. 
The frontispiece by Sutty and the vignette title, by Leurze, are perfect gems. There is not one 
of the twelve pictures, however, that are not master-pieces of the art of engraving in mezzo-tint. 
There is really but one great artist in that style in this country—that’s Sartarn! The literary 
matter is in good keeping with the pictorial excellence of the volume. The translations from the 
German are made with taste and faithfulness in the selection and in the rendering ; and much of the 
poetry is of a superior order. The second of the two volumes to which we have alluded, is ‘The 
Lady of the Lake,’ printed in the most beautiful style of ‘ the art preservative of all arts,’ upon paper 
as firm, fine and white as ‘ Bristol-board,’ and bound in a manner which reflects the highest credit 
upon the taste and skillof Mr. J.C. Russer. There are some dozen most attractive engravings, in 
the ‘line’ style, but they require as little praise at our hands as the beautiful paintings, by the first 
artists in Great-Britain, which they faithfully represent, or the poem itself, which they so admirably 
illustrate. In all respects, in short, the volume isa most purse-enticing one. The same enterprising 
publishers have issued a neat edition, with colored engravings, of Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol;’ a 
work whose reappearance at this particular period is most timely ; and a‘ History of Ricuarp Third, 
Duke of Gloucester and King of England,’ by Mrs. Caro~ine A. HaxsTeap. * 
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‘Tue Ports AND Poetry oF EnGLann.’ —Our friend Rurus Wittmot Griswo_p and Messrs. 
Carey AND Hart, Philadelphia, have combined together, and put forth a volume, after the manner 
of ‘The Poetry and Poets of America,’ entitled as above, that we have good reason to believe will 
prove of equal popularity with its predecessor, which has already passed through several editions. 
The present work affords a comprehensive review of the poetry of the nineteenth century, embrac- 
ing not only all the eminent British poetical authors who have made their fame within that period, 
but an assemblage of more than eighty writers, including very many who are less familiar to the 
world of letters. The biographies of the various authors are brief and well written. There are 
seven superb illustrations on steel, from the burins of our very first engravers, in addition to the 
internal attractions of the volume, which (save in the quality of the paper) could not be improved. We 
miss, in two or three instances, what we consider the master-pieces of certain of the authors em- 
braced in the collection; for example, in the selections from TENNYSON we look in vain for the three 
best productions of his pen; the ‘May-Queen,’ the ‘New-Year’s Eve,’ and its ‘Conclusion." We 
know of uothing in the language more replete with melting pathos than the lasttwo. There is little 
however of which to complain in the volume, whether of omission or commission. Mr. GriswoLp 
has no compeer in industry of collection and judgment of collation of poetry that is worthy of 
preservation. Apropos of this: we infer, from the book before us, that its compiler has not left the 
literary field of ‘Brotherly Love.’ Something was said in one of the journals about his having ‘ gone 
west, and taken a chair;’ the said chair being in some college of the Occident. We hope, if this 
report be true, that the chair is well-bottomed; but we can hardly expect any thing very immense 
in the way of endowment, since the institution is called, we believe, ‘Shirtless College.’ 


‘Tue Rose or SHaron.’— We have once more the annual pleasure of welcoming this tasteful and 
interesting souvenir, and are again enabled conscientiously to commend it to the favorable regards of 
those who contemplate book-presents to any of their young friends in the course of the approaching 
holiday season. ‘The Rose of Sharon’ is edited with ability and judgment, by Miss S.C. EpGarton, 
herself a writer of acknowledged delicacy and taste; and she has succeeded in drawing around 
her a corps of collaborateurs, of whom she may well be proud. The pictorial portions of the work 
will command general commendation. Our young friend T.B. Reap, an artist to whom we have 
heretofore alluded in terms of cordial praise in these pages, has the place of honor. His ‘ Excelsior,’ 
which fronts the title-page, is a most pleasing picture; and although the mezzo-tint in which it is 
given is not perhaps favorable to the bolder touches of the painter, it is yet a most attractive engrav- 
ing, and deserves all the praise which it has elicited. ‘Solitude,’ by Egerton, deserves mention; 
the ‘Study’ is an agreeable sketch; and there are others which are highly creditable to the work. 
The literary contents are mainly excellent. We would especially note the ‘ Birth-Day Thoughts,’ 
‘The Man who always found Fault with his Dinner,’ and ‘ The Unbeliever no Philosopher.’ The 
‘Rose’ is well edited, well supplied, well illustrated, and well printed. 


CapDELL’s ABBOTSFORD EpiTion oF THE WAVERLY Nove s.— We are in the receipt of several 
new numbers of this altogether matchless series. It not only continues to fulfil the promise of the 
liberal publisher, but exceeds them, in almost every respect. There is absolutely nothing that can 
add to the interest or attractions of the edition, that is not obtained, no matter at what cost, by Mr. 
CaDELL. He is repaying the friendship and warm regard of the Great Novelist, by the erection of a 
literary monument to his memory, which will continue for countless generations. The scenes of the 
romances, even the slightest things which may possess attraction in the eye of the reader, are repre- 
sented by the rarest efforts of the pencil and the graver; so that while perusing them, the reader, 
sitting in his easy-chair, is transported as it were to the very scenes described by his author. We 
hope that all of our readers, who can afford the expense — small, when compared with the great 
value of such a purchase — will possess themselves of CapELL’s ‘ Abbottsford Edition of the Wa- 
verly Novels.’ F 


Mrs. Hemans’ Comptete Works. — Messrs. APPLETON AND Company have performed a most 
acceptable service to the public, and supplied an acknowledged desideratum, in the publication of 
two beautiful volumes containing the complete works of Mrs. Hemans, edited by her sister, and re- 
printed entire from the last English edition. It is not necessary to say one word touching the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Hemans’ writings. In how many thousand hearts in America are the records of tender- 
ness and affection with which her true woman’s heart overflowed, forever endenizen’d! We are glad 
to perceive that the volumes are illustrated by numerous steel engravings, in a soft and delicate style 
of the art, and that all their externals are in good keeping. 
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